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Famous Church Buildings 
in America— number 5 of a series 
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Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon church, was shot in 1844 by a noisy mob 
in Illinois. Nine years later in the quiet valley of the Great Salt Lake, his 
followers under Brigham Young, were hauling granite and timbers from 20 miles away 
by oxcart. It took them 40 years to complete their famous Mormon Temple. For an 
11 x 14 inch framing print of the Mormon Temple, write to Ministers Life. 
Ask for Print No. 5 and please enclose 25¢ for mailing. 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Seven North Carolina cities now 
have eliminated “white only” food serv- 
ice in downtown lunch counters. The 
latest—Durham—desegregated its coun- 
ters without incident, thanks to negotia- 
tions by an interracial citizens committee 
which included Dr. James T. Cleland, 
dean of the chapel at Duke University. 
The move was the result of sit-ins by 
Negro students, which began last Febru- 
ary. Store managers have agreed to start 
desegregating counters on a limited basis 
and progress to total integration. Negro 
leaders have pledged to avoid demonstra- 
tions in other areas of community life 
until “reasonable adjustment” to the 
present step can be made. Give and take 
at the local level between leaders of both 
white and Negro races remains the best 
strategy in the inevitable but painful 
march toward equality. . . . Meanwhile, 
some Atlanta Methodist churches voted 
to open their doors to visiting Negro stu- 
dents, but most provide “reserved pews.” 


The UN debate on Adolf Eichmann 
has stirred an angry reaction from anti- 
Zionist Jews in this country. The Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism protested Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion’s claim that Israel 
is the “only sovereign authority in 
Jewry.” If Israel succeeds in establishing 
itself before the world as representative 
for all Jews, then Zionism will have won 
a fundamental victory, the Council feels. 
Such a victory will call into question 
the distinction between Judaism as a 
nationality and as a race. Despite the 
generally held conviction that the former 
Nazi SS colonel must be tried for his 
“horrendous and unparalleled crimes” 
during World War II, there is consid- 
erable feeling that Israel has done a dis- 
service to American Jews whose loyalty 
to Judaism is a religious loyalty and not 
a nationalistic one... . 


the cover 


Bishop Kennedy, president of the Coun- 
cil of Bishops, has been a moving force 
behind Methodism’s pioneering publish- 
ing venture, Together. On page 7, he 
shares his views on the magazine. 
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| Place Your Advance Order Now For The New 


1960 Discipline 


Place your advance order now for your copies of The Dis- 
cipline, 1960, to be published this fall—a book you'll be re- 
ferring to again and again. You'll certainly want your own 
individual copy for quick and ready reference. Send in your 
advance orders now so you'll be able to get the first available 
copies and be up-to-date on the legislation of General Con- 
ference. Order from CoxKessury today! Just clip the coupon 
on this page, fill out and mail now for shipment on publica- 
tion date. 
Doctrines and Discipline 
Of The Methodist Church, 1960 


A Methodist minister is never without a copy of The Dis- 
cipline in his library. Here are all the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions governing the entiré Methodist Church. Within its covers 
you'll find: The Articles of Religion; the Constitution of 
Methodism, general rules; laws concerning the ministry, 
membership, church property, the official board, local min- 
istry; the duties, powers, and limitations of bishops; the re- 
sponsibilities of the different boards and commissions; the 
complete Ritual. Available in cloth binding. 


Tentative price each, postpaid, $1.75 
Quantity prices will be available upon publication. 
Quantity orders will be filled at these special rates. 


Publication date, 
Fall, 1960. Tentative 
price, each postpaid, 
$1.75. Quantity 
prices available upon 
publication. Quantity 
orders filled at these 
special rates. 


= Since 1789 
[ RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 2 


Atlanta 3 » Baltimore 3 - Boston 16 ° Chicago 11 
Cincinnati 2 ° Dallas 1 ° Detroit 1 ° Kansas City 6 
Los Angeles 29 © Nashville3 © NewYork11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 ° Richmond 16 > San Francisco 2 


Please send me upon publication, postpaid, ___ copies (y) 
of The Discipline, 1960, tentative price, $1.75 each. 


() Payment enclosed (0 Charge to my account 
Add state sales tax where it applies 


SEND TO _ 


Street - 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will took its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the 
quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 


gcellence since 1912 
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PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 


Write for catalog F-6 
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ELECTRONIC CARILLONS 


Inspirational bells of magnificent 
tone. Automatic- Manual control. 


GENUINE BRONZE BELLS 


An achievement in bell crafts- 
manship! Carillons, chimes, peals, 
and single bells. 


AUTOMATIC BELL RINGERS 


168 hour program-clock control. 

TOWER CLOCK SERVICE 

New...Modernized...Repaired 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


THE |. T. VERDIN CO. 


591 Dandridge St. * Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
“The Bell Ringers of America” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


‘Timetable Out-of-Joint 


Epitors: While L. Norman Deming 
has produced a prophecy that is accurate 
enough |Religion in the Year 2060, 
June 23, p. 7|, his timetable is behind 
that of our promotional agents. The 
same week his article appeared I received 
in the mail a card on which was printed, 
“Try Methodism—a thinking man’s re- 
ligion.” Shades of Madison Avenue! 

The “revival of theological interest 
and biblical concern,” which Mr. Deming 
mentions as a possible hindrance to ap- 
plied technology, had better come quick- 
ly. I can easily envision some advertis- 
ing: “Work your way through to a com- 
plete comprehension of justification by 
faith in 10 short sessions.” 

O. GeraLp TricG 

Caswell Springs Methodist Church 

Pascagoula, Miss. 


‘The Next General Conference 


Epirors: Congratulations on Comment 
|June 9, p. 3|, which is the most evoca- 
tive I have seen on the General Confer- 
ence. Here is the dynamic nature of our 
great church. 

I predict that the General Conference 
of 1964 will be most creative, with far- 
reaching decisions and actions. The aver- 
age age of delegates will be drastically 
lowered. The over-all structure of the 
church will be simplified, with many 
consolidations. The “limited tenure of 
bishops” will be repealed. The Central 
Jurisdiction will be abolished. The 
church will resist the attempts to spell 
out Christianity in terms of “moralisms.” 
Emphasis will be upon great spiritual 
truths... .. 

Dovuc ras HarreE.Lu 

First Methodist Church 

Las Vegas, Nev. 


Unanswered Questions 


Eprrors: In practically no instance did 
Bishop Raines answer Wesley Stevens’ 
letter in Letter to a Bishop |July 7, pp. 
78]. 

I have been in the active Methodist 
ministry for 13 years, and this letter 
from the Bishop left me cold. How it 
could have answered the younger person 
I cannot imagine. It is one thing to de- 
fend the church’s position and another 
to answer sincere inquiries into some of 
the weaknesses in the life of the church. 


Surely, there are answers that go far be- 
yond those suggested by the Bishop. The 
genius of The Methodist Church is not 
always found in its system of hierarchy. | 
wish Bishop Raines had been less formal, 
and had played the role of a pastor 
rather than a bishop. 
H. Eart Morris, Jr. 
Tipton Methodist Church 
Tipton, California 


Bouquet for Tillich 


Eprrors: “Amen!” on Paul Tillich’s ar- 
ticle, The Theology of Pastoral Care 
| June 23, p. 4]. 

One comment on content: I would 
grant that religious terms and symbols 
have lost their meaning. Thus, “grace” 
is misleading to many, but “courage” has 
always been more so to me, with its 
Marcus Aurelius-type connotations. “Ac- 
ceptance” is more understandable for 
20th-century men, though it can imply 
passivity. 

Surely there is a more adequate set of 
terms to point to the “grace-faith” nexus 
in its relation to pastoral care. 

JoHN Jorpan Moon 


Frenchtown, N.]. 


Jesus on Divorce 


Epitors: In Amending the Gospel 
[Open Forum, July 7, p. 17], it is en- 
couraging to find my former district 
superintendent taking a stand for the 
teaching of Jesus on divorce, which the 
General Conference either did not know 
about or ignored. His letter leads me to 
ask the following questions: 

1. Is the new ruling constitutional? 
Especially with reference to Article V 
and Article XIII, where the Church is 
seen as the place where “. . . the pure 
Word of God is preached. . . .” 

2. Is the new ruling in keeping with 
the Methodist tradition? In my study of 
Wesleyan theology, such conflict with 
the Gospel is unthinkable. 

3. Is the new ruling desirable? In 
relation to social values? In relation to 
our salvation as “we who teach shall be 
judged with greater strictness”? 

The role of the Church is seen in the 
New Testament as “the Bride of Christ.” 
Does not this new ruling make another 
Gomer of that Bride? 

Wituram H. Hunter 

Methodist Church 

Ashokan, New York 
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The Church and the Congo 


WHAT HAD THE church to do with the total mission- 
ary withdrawal (some 200 Methodist workers) from the 
Was it like the withdrawal from China when the 
Communists came in? 

Such questions are being asked as “Congo” and “Congo- 
lese’” dominate the headlines. There are some voices, strident 
and insistent, against the missionaries staying, but there 
hav been conversations like this: 

‘Why are you going? Are you afraid you might be killed, 
if you stayed ?” 

“I’m not afraid of being killed for my Christianity and 
my convictions, but I don’t want to be killed for the color of 
my skin.” 

Or, maybe the missionary answered simply: 

“l am going away because my home government says I 
must. I have no choice.” 

And the Congolese, with tears in his eyes, replied: 

“Do hurry back—and when you come, be sure every- 
body here understands that your government, and not your 
church, took you away.” 


Co! go? 


COMMENT 


So, there have been the usual comments about what is 
God’s and what is Caesar’s as the missionaries have come 
out—first the women and children only, then the men. 

For awhile missionaries and their families will remain 
near their fields, temporarily assigned to other tasks, and 
prayerfully hoping they may return soon. Schools and hos- 
pitals are staggering along without missionary leadership. 
Churches are closed, except as African preachers can man 
them. Of course, missionary outreach has stopped. 

At first, as in China and elsewhere, missionaries de- 
termined to stay and the Board of Missions arranged for 
emergency help. A board policy states clearly that mis- 
sionaries are not expected to remain in places of danger 
when their lives are imperiled. Staying then is not Christian 
fortitude, but less-than-Christian foolishness. 

So, when any situation becomes serious enough for with- 
drawal to be considered, the missionary is expected to seek 
counsel from State Department representatives in the terri- 
tory, from bishops and district superintendents, from secre- 
taries of the missions board. Usually, the decision is a joint 
decision with other members of the missionary group. 
Sometimes the mission board gives the order, and some- 
times the government at home. 

Naturally, the board officials, along with the Congo mis- 
sionaries, have given top priority to the Congolese them- 
selves. What happens to them, if the missionaries withdraw? 
Close personal ties are severed, precious relationships brok- 
en. Christian communities, with people patiently nurtured 
in the Christian way, are not to be abandoned easily. It is 
a puzzling complex of human problems, made more 
baffling because it is mixed up with political and economic 
and cultural and racial problems, also intensely personal. 

The General Conference (the Vatican, too, for that 
matier) has been interested in the independence ambitions 
of the Congolese. The 1960 Conference expressed to the 
people of the Congo “its sincere interest in their movement 
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forward into the fellowship of the independent nations of 
the world, and its best wishes for a fruitful and satisfying 
future.” The Conference noted that, for 50 years, The 
Methodist Church has contributed to “the formation of a 
people prepared for the task of the present.” And the 
Conference added its prayers “for the worthy continuance 
of that essential work.” It remembered the Congolese in 
prayer as they faced “the challenges of the entrance of their 
country into independence,” and for the Christians the 
Conference had justified hope for “the presentation to God 
of a glorious church in the years ahead.” 

Nowhere have church leaders given way to alarm over 
the cruel disorders that probably do not truly represent 
the spirit of African nationalism. Yet, there are unquestion- 
ably many Africans, including some Christians, who believe 
that “the time is now ripe” for a change, a change that 
would throw away all evidences of outside influence. They 
would free themselves absolutely from the last vestiges of 
colonialism. They resent the slightest hint of racial dis- 
crimination. They fear the faintest twinges of inferiority. 

Because nationalism, always sensitive, is especially self- 
conscious with them, Christians in the Congo have a diff- 
cult problem of interpretation. The Christian doctrine of 
losing one’s life in order to find it is not popular with the 
Congolese, nor with Belgians, nor with some Americans. 

In all of Africa, seething with nationalistic ambitions, 
Africans who are white and Africans who are black have 
been pointed out the differences between nationalism and 
patriotism. The Rev. S. K. Masela put it well in an article 
for The Methodist Churchman of Cape Town: 

“To love another man’s people or family is something 
which every Christian should value. It is the passion with 
which Christ was filled. To love your own people or family 
is a naturally good thing, but unfortun: itely with self ish 
tendencies. And to put nationalism first, above God’s laws, 
above Christ’s spirit of love and above the Holy Spirit’s 
work of unselfishness, self-denial, and faithfulness, would 
be blasphemy. That is the sin nationalists commit.” 


—Tue Epirors 
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Methodism and Society 
In Theological Perspective 
by S. PAUL SCHILLING 


Both a historical record and a current 
survey of what Methodists do and believe, 
this volume, in two parts, examines the 
relationship of theology to Methodist so- 
cial action and suggests a theology of 
society to bridge the gap. Volume #3 of 
the four-volume MESTA Project. $5 


Paul’s Message and Mission 
by WILLIAM BAIRD 


The writings and incidents in the life 
of the apostle Paul in the New Testament 
compose the basis for answering many 
questions concerning the message and 
mission of the church and the responsi- 
bility of the Christian individual in the 
twentieth century. $3 


Leaves from a 
Spiritual Notebook 
by THOMAS S. KEPLER 


An anthology of life sketches, prayers, 
and devotional readings for personal med- 
itation, ministers, group leaders, and pub- 
lic speakers. Historical and contemporary 
figures compose the subject matter for 
these inspiring devotions. $5.50 


The Book of Revelation 
by CHARLES M. LAYMON 


A comprehensive study in nontechnical 
language of the last New Testament book, 
its meaning and message. Dr. Laymon 
sheds new light on the interpretation of 
major themes relevant to our modern 


needs. $3 


Acts of Worship 
by W. B. J. MARTIN 


Built around quotations from the Bible, 
and the writings of Christian saints and 
of theologians, this collection of prayers, 
affirmations of faith, and litanies, is de- 
signed to draw people into the worship 
service. Includes a special section of 
meditations on biblical themes. The 
Beatitudes, Psalm 103, and others. 


$2.50 


Jesus and the Trinity 
by WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


Dr. Bowie employs the New Testament 
to explain, in uncomplicated fashion, the 
Doctrine of the Trinity .. . filling the 
space between early impressions of Jesus 
and the creed of the church today con- 


cerning the Triune God. $2.75 


Values Men Live By 
by MORRIS KEETON 


An invitation to religious inquiry which 
analyzes issues common to both ethics 
and religion in approaching basic ques- 
tions about the world’s great religions. 
Gives audio-visual aids, discussion ques- 
tions, and correlated readings to assist 
in teaching and discussion. $3.50 


The Gracious Calling 
of the Lord 


by ROBERT JOHN VERSTEEG 


A fresh and original approach to the 
questions: “What does it mean to be a 
Christian?” and “How does it take 
place?”. Based on New Testament the- 
ology, it effectively presents Christ’s call 


and man’s decision. $2.50 


The Christian Mission Today 


Re-examined and challenged 
by 21 contemporary leaders 


A study of Protestant missions that critically examines the 
strength and weakness of the mission effort, giving a his- 
tory of its development in America and foreign countries, 


and indicating needed future action. 


Cloth, $3; Paper, $2.25 
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On the fourth birthday of Methodism’s 
‘bold new venture,’ the president of the 
Council of Bishops says enthusiastically 


By Gerald Kennedy 


NE OF OUR most sophisticated 

comedians, Mr. Mort Sahl, said 
one time, “I wish I had a cause be- 
cause I’ve got a lot of enthusiasm.” That 
is a difficult position to be in, and it de- 
scribes the dilemma of many a modern. 
My problem, however, is quite different. 
There are so many things which rouse 
my enthusiasm that the problem i is find- 
ing enough time. There is one special 
enterprise which claims a top spot in 
my list of projects these days, and fires 
my enthusiasm anew every time it is 
mentioned. I am speaking, of course, 
about Together. 

It was my privilege to be on the 
original committee which planned for a 
new Methodist magazine. I can _ re- 
member very clearly the Sunday after- 
noon, September 18, 1955, in New York 
City. It was a stopover on my journey 
from Frankfort, Germany, to Lima 
Peru, and the meeting was an exciting 
affair. The plans were gone over and 
a cover was studied. The name was 
discussed at some length and men on 
the committee who had forgotten more 
about magazines than I will ever know, 
gave their expert suggestions. 

The very size of the project was ex- 
citing. We were aiming at one million 
subscribers and expecting such a maga- 
zine to stand on its own financial feet. 
So much money was involved that The 
Methodist Publishing House took the 
risk only because of a compelling sense 
of a mighty mission. It was felt that 
since The Methodist Church through its 
Council of Bishops had asked for the 
“bold new venture,” it was do or die. 
I had a new vision of what the resources 
of Methodism can accomplish once the 
church makes up its mind. 

When the General Conference met in 
Minneapolis in 1956, I was asked to 


Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy is the epis- 
copal leader of the Los Angeles Area. 
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Together gives 
every layman, young 
or old, some sense 
of the sweep and 
greatness of The 
Methodist Church. 


speak about Together. I traced its de- 
velopment and the mandate we had 
followed, closing with these words: 
“Members of the General Conference, we 
bring to you and present to you, a bold 
venture and a dream.” 

After some debate, the General Con- 
ference voted to adopt the report which 
launched our new family magazine. 

Together is now four years old and 
its 48 issues provide an adequate basis 
for appraising what has been accom- 
plished. Its staff, under the direction of 
Editor Leland Case, has proved to be 
devoted, gifted, and imaginative. I re- 
member that one of my colleagues in the 
Council of Bishops expressed his private 
opinion that such projects always start 
off on a high level but start downward 
within a year. There is no sign of such 
a process after four years, and so far as 
I can observe, the latest issue was on 
the same high level as the first. 

The pictures are wonderful and if 
there is a periodical being published to- 
day with finer color photography, I do 
not know what it is. There have been 
pictures of historical events connected 
with Methodism which help any man to 
a greater understanding of his heritage. 
There have been scenes from all parts of 
our country which give a new apprecia- 
tion of this beautiful land. There are 
portraits full of nobility, pathos, and 
character. If a fellow could not read, he 
would still get his money’s worth from 


Together. 


Mine may have been an unusual situa- 
tion, but I can say truthfully that no 
Methodist layman has expressed to me 
an unfavorable criticism of the magazine. 
All the comments are enthusiastic and 
glowing. One man summed up the gen- 
eral reaction when he said, “It makes 
you proud to be a Methodist.” One 
of my pagan friends looked through an 
issue in astonishment and confessed he 
never thought the Church had within it 
such skill and awareness. The magazine 
takes its place with any secular periodical 
as a first-rate publishing job, and believe 
me, this is no mean accomplishment. 

One of my friends says, “The Metho- 
dist Church ought to go first class.” He 
does not mean that we ought to expect 
special privilege for our ministry or 
luxury for our members. He means that 
we ought not to be content with second- 
rate productions. There is a tendency 
to accept lower standards for church 
projects than for worldly affairs, and 
there are few things which do us more 
harm. Whether it be a meeting, a pro- 
gram, a play, a building, or a magazine, 
let us be saved from our contentment 
with the mediocre. And everytime I see 
a copy of Together, I thank God that we 
have a standard of excellence set before 
us. 

This year we attained the goal set by 
the Episcopal Address in 1952, and 
reached one million subscribers. There 
is a rising income from advertising and 
the condition of the budget is most en- 





couraging. Besides the magazine itself, 
Together has made it possible for various 
episcopal Areas to carry Area news edi- 
tions with their local news. The first 
four pages of these inserts are free— 
additional pages are added at low cost. 
It is no longer necessary to guess about 
what we have, for the record speaks for 
itself. There is nothing to equal it in 
modern church publication. 

When deToqueville was asked about 
the best Constitution, he asked for what 
time and in what place? Which is to 
say that there is no sense in judging 
anything except in terms of its purpose. 
What was Together designed to be and 
what purpose was it to serve? 

Let us start with a few negatives. It 
was not to be a catchall for every special- 
ized person and interest. That was one 
of the criticisms of some of our previous 
publishing efforts. It was not to be 
primarily a professional magazine de- 
signed for the particular concerns of the 
minister. It was not to be a promotional 
sheet to propagandize for the Boards. It 
was not to cater to the special interests 
of any minority or to appeal only to 
the academic interests of the intelli- 
gentsia. There is a place for any or all 
of these groups, but Together was not 
designed to supply their needs. 

The main target of Together is the 
family. It is written on the cover of every 
issue: The Midmonth Magazine for 
Methodist Families. So besides the gen- 
eral articles, there are features for teen- 
agers, small fry, and adults living to- 
gether as parents and children. It is 
beamed toward the people who wor- 
ship together as families in Methodist 
congregations and who serve on boards 
and commissions within Methodist 
churches. It attempts to give every lay- 
man, young or old, some sense of the 
sweep and greatness of his church. 

The purpose is accomplished by an 
appeal to interest rather than to duty. 
There are not too many laymen who will 
laboriously wade through dull statistical 
reports or study the mimeographed ma- 


The Council of Bishops Speaks 


Eight years ago the Council of Bishops called upon the 
Publishing House for a “bold venture.” The result has been 
the magazine Together which has now passed its goal 
of one million paid subscriptions. We believe its editor 
and staff have succeeded in creating the outstanding church 
periodical of the day. It has won the enthusiastic support 
of our laity and it is one of our most effective public rela- 
tions instruments. It serves our church as a means of 


information and inspiration. 


We are most anxious that its present high standard of 
excellence shall continue and to this end we urge every 
Methodist congregation to adopt the All-Family Plan. Ou? 
goal ought to be another million subscribers by the end of 


this quadrennium. 


terial about programs. But it is terribly 
important that laymen should know 
something about the outreach, the his- 
tory, the plan, and the program of their 
church. We do not do a good job when 
it comes to telling our people about what 
Methodism is doing. Most preachers are 
shocked when they find out how unin- 
formed their membership is. Together 
bombards people with insights, informa- 
tion, and interest. One man said to me, 
“Since the magazine has been coming 
into my home, we have a wider knowl- 
edge and a deeper appreciation of what 
John Wesley started.” 

I am not sure that we planned it this 
way, but it has worked out that To- 
gether is the answer to the problem of 
staying with our people. This is a day 
when one out of five families moves 
once a year. It is a time when one of our 
most difficult tasks is keeping track of 
our members. The Board of Evangelism 
has shown us that while we are taking 
in thousands through the front door, 
we are losing thousands out the back 
door. We will either learn how to stay 
with our people as they move about, or 
we will continue to act as if we are 
bailing out a leaking boat. 

Together will furnish to every pastor 
the change of address of every Methodist 
family who moves. If the advantage goes 
to another Methodist Church in one in- 
stance, it will come back to him in an- 
other. But this is no place to be weigh- 
ing one local advantage over another, 
for here is a service to the whole church 
rendered by Together with the help of 
the Post Office. Actually, it may well be 
that here is the closest we will come in 
our modern time to the circuit rider who 
followed the people wherever they 
moved. A Methodist Church with every 
family receiving the magazine would be 
a Methodist Church never losing sight 
of a single family. 

Methodist preachers are suspicious of 
any added responsibility which costs 
money. Our hearts are hardened against 
any and all appeals which mean just one 


more burden to bear. For this we are 
to be commended and it is our only 
defense against madness. 

But sometimes this attitude blinds us 
to help being offered in all good faith. 
To save a dollar may become more im- 
portant than an investment in raising 
the dead and rejuvenating the feeble. 
I believe with all my heart that no 
Methodist Church can afford to let its 
people remain parochial or blind to the 
vision of the whole church. If I were 
a pastor again, I would put my church 
on the All-Family Plan with the same 
enthusiasm that I planned the Every- 
Member Canvass and the Visitation 
Evangelism Crusade. 

In some ways, the children of dark- 
ness are much wiser than the children 
of light. Commercial enterprises make 
the cultivation of the fields of their 
activity a preferred part of their budget. 
Too often we think that these are extras 
which we can eliminate. But many a 
church falls on evil days when it at- 
tempts something big with members who 
are uncommitted. Methodists need to be 
informed and from the beginning, our 
church has stressed reading for its 
people. 

Out of considerable experience I have 
learned the importance of this sugges- 
tion: “If you want me in on the crash- 
landing, you had better include me in 
the take-off.” Let the people know and 
help the people see. Together is an as- 
sistant pastor who keeps accurate ac- 
count of the people who move, and visits 
the home once a month with words 
about The Methodist Church and the 
world. It is a bargain any way you look 
at it and we are not wise when we fail 
to take advantage of it. Brethren, this 
is not an added burden but an extra pair 
of hands to help us do our work. We 
ought to have two million subscribers 
before the quadrennium is out. We 
ought to go for the All-Family Plan as 
if it were one of the greatest offers we 
shall receive this year. Because frankly, 
I think it is! 


The General Conference Speaks 


Heart-warming and unprecedented though this is, we 
have but started to tap the potential of Together’s special 
ministry to the local church. The new goal set by our 
bishops is two million subscribers by 1964. To achieve it 
they urge every Methodist congregation to adopt the All- 
Family Plan whereby a local church puts in its budget a 
subscription for each family on its roll. 

In this day, marked by social mobility and economic 


change, Together bears witness to that Wesleyan funda- 


mental: “Wherever there are people, there goes Methodism 
to serve and to carry the Gospel of Christ.” Can the goal 
set by our bishops for 1964 be achieved? 

We repeat the words that challenged us to action in 


1952: “It can be done and we are the people to do it!” 
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Evangelism 


By F. THOMAS TROTTER 


The question now is not how, 
but why does man need a savior. 


ee CAMUS, the late French 
novelist, defined “charm” as “a way 
of getting the answer ‘yes’ without hav- 
ing asked any clear question.” And the 
Church, especially that part of it we 
institutionalize as “evangelism” is liable 
to the criticism implied in this definition. 
For affirmation is the mood of the times 
and of the Church. 

We are so eager to be affirmative that 
we sometimes do not even know what 
we are afhirming. Success breeds success. 
Methods bring results. Enthusiasm for 
the institution leads to institutional en- 
thusiasm. But success, method, enthu- 
siasm can be—and often are—unrelated 
to the fundamental questions of human 
existence. 

Characteristic of our time is a passion 
for technique. A literary expression of 
this passion is seen in J. D. Salinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye (Little Brown, 
$4.50). Holden Caulfield, the teen-age 
hero, is in Radio City Music Hall watch- 
ing an entertainer roller-skate at top 
speed under a row of tables. There is 
enthusiastic applause, but Holden’s com- 
ment is significant: “I just can’t imagine 
that guy practicing to skate under tables.” 

So, the value of achievement has taken 
second place to the achievement of value- 
less skills in our time. The moral implica- 
tions of the recent television scandals, 
generally, are dismissed because immo- 
rality was achieved with technical pro- 
ficiency. 

This insidious withering away of the 
distinction between technique (or 
“means”) and achievement (or “ends”) 
is one of the tragic facts of our time. The 
irony is heightened when one notes that 
the Church is often prone to capitulate 
to the elevation of technique. 

By and large, the quarrel between “lib- 
erals” who reject so-called evangelistic 
methods, and “evangelicals” who empha- 
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size these methods is a quarrel over tech- 
nique and not theology. Both camps 
make the same mistake. By making it 
non-integral to the theological quest, 
both make evangelism a method, and an 
optional method at that. 

Some liberals assume that evangelism 
(as a technique) is something like foot- 
washing—interesting, possibly relevant, 
but not necessarily crucial. On the other 
hand, the evangelical methodologist, re- 
acting to the liberal rejection of method, 
seeks to justify method by success. There 
is, tragically, a striking absence of sound 
theology in either position, although both 
imply an interpretation of Christian re- 
sponsibility to be shared with God’s good 
news. 

What is needed by both liberals and 
evangelicals is a serious re-evaluation of 
the Church’s task to confront people 
with the right questions. More is needed 
than to receive new members into the 
church in an institutional way. We need 
to take a serious look at the questions of 
human existence, the answers of the 
Christian faith to these questions, and 
the possibility of enthusiastic affirmation 
of faith on the part of the new member. 

For a provisional definition of evan- 
gelism, think of this: “Evangelism is the 
Christian Church’s effort to lead people 
into affirmative answers to the right ques- 
tions.” The central question of evange- 
lism is the question asked in the liturgy 
of Baptism and reception: “Do you ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as your Savior and 
Lord?” A casual “yes” is really a soft 
“no.” 

Think of the theology presupposed in 
this phrase: “Jesus Christ as Savior and 
Lord.” If we dealt with each word re- 
spectively we would be dealing with his- 
torical, messianic, soteriological, dimen- 
sions. Complicated—and hopeless—as 
this seems, there is no other way to deal 


with the matter. Christian faith is com- 
plex, and we ought not to expect the 
focus of faith to be easily verbalized. 
To treat the question as a shibboleth is 
to make it a password or a secret sign 
like a lodge grip—conjuring up emo- 
tional and sentimental reactions, but ulti- 
mately frivolous. 

A thoughtful approach is required to 
deal with this phrase. The clue may be 
found in the intention of the words. The 
intellectual temper of the idealistic the- 
ology of the last century led men to ask 
the question “how?” Contemporary the- 
ologians seem to be more concerned with 
the question “why?” The former method 
assumes that the theological problems are 
scientific, metaphysical. The latter as- 
sures us that the problems are existential 
and moral. The question to be asked and 
answered, then, is “why does man need 
a savior?” 

No one can claim Jesus as savior unless 
he shares also in the biblical conception 
of sin. 

While proof-texting methods can ex- 
tract a variety of biblical definitions of 
sin, the following exposition seems to 
fit the general pattern of understanding 
that characterized the biblical witness: 

The possibility of sin arises from man’s 
nature. In the symbolism of the Old 
Testament, he is‘created in the “image of 
God” and also out of clay. He alone 
among the creatures of God exists in this 
tension between infinite and finite ex- 
istence. 

Inability to live creatively in the situa- 
tion of tension between infinite and finite 
natures leads man into over-extension in 
one or the other of these directions. 
When he falls in the direction of his in- 
finity, he is prone to the sins of the intel- 
lect. When he falls in the finite direction 
he is prone to the sins of the senses. 

Common usage would have us believe 








that sin is missing the mark. It is some- 
thing to do with broken rules and shat- 
tered hopes. The biblical definition of sin, 
however, makes the amazing claim that 
sin is unbelief. This is the essence of sin. 
It is acting as if one did not believe in 
God and trust in God’s love and power. 

The opposite of sin (unbelief) is faith! 
We are tempted to think that the op- 
posite of sin is righteousness. Unbelief 
(sin) leads to dishonesty, idolatry, sen- 
suality, and violence. Each of these levels 
represents an attempt to satisfy infinite 
desire with finite goods. Anxiety over 
man’s essential condition—the  infi- 
nite/finite paradox—leads him into un- 
belief and ultimately to disaster. Man’s 
whole nature—body, mind, and spirit—is 
corrupted because the root of sin—unbe- 
lief—is at the very center of his being. 

Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? cries Paul (Rom. 7:24). 
Any attempt to solve this problem by 
righteous acts or good works leads only 
to more despair. In fact, such an ap- 
proach is merely idolatry. Out of despair, 
however, the possibility of salvation 
comes. 

Man needs a savior because no other 
possibility exists for a life of meaning 
and purpose. The alternative is death. 
This is why the cardinal affirmation of 
Christian theology is the doctrine that we 
are “reckoned” righteous by God’s grace 
through faith even when we are sinners. 
The opposite of sin is faith that God’s 
condescending love is at work in Jesus 
Christ, whose perfect obedience to God’s 
will even to the death on the cross, illus- 
trates the extent to which man’s sin will 
seek to destroy even God. Contemplation 
and appropriation of the cross in personal 
existence is saving in its power. 


E ARE SAVED from sin and 

hopelessness by faith alone. We 
are not saved by faith in faith. We are 
saved only by our faith that God was in 
Christ and that we are given strength 
for life through him. He is indeed a 
savior. 

No one can claim Jesus as Lord un- 
less he seeks the new life in faith. 

John Wesley was fond of reminding 
Methodists that “reckoned righteousness” 
(the work of Jesus as savior) had to pass 
over into “actual righteousness.” The 
former state is personal; the latter is so- 
cial. The concept of savior implies rescue, 
which is generally a solitary matter. But 
the concept “Lord” implies a kingdom, 
a realm, a rule of righteousness in com- 
munity. 

Lordship implies judgment upon our 
partial and fragmented efforts to find 
wholeness. We are driven into new life. 
The great English theologian, P. T. 
Forsyth, has called this “the moralizing 
of dogma.” Having been saved, justified 
by faith, we enter a life of newness in 
God’s love. 

We become new beings in Jesus Christ 





when he is acknowledged as the Lord 
over all life. This is the new birth ex- 
perience discussed by Jesus with Nico- 
demus (John 3:1-15). A modern and 
dynamic expression of this concept is seen 
in Tillich’s writings. Our finite lives can 
be lived in the infinite dimensions of love 
and loyalty to God. 

The question of faith is not “how” this 
is possible. Nicodemus, sensible man that 
he was, asked “how” and did not under- 
stand. The question of faith is “why.” 
Why is it necessary to live under the 
lordship of Jesus Christ? Because with- 
out a center to life, a focus of faith, life 
would be fragmented and unfulfilled. 
The Christian life is life lived out of self 
in the life of Christ. Without focus, life 
is meaningless. Without the leadership of 
Christ, life is a matter of fragments. 

No one can claim Jesus as the Christ 
unless he sees this event as the consum- 
ing, final revelation of God in history. 

One of the painful experiences we 
have as ministers is the discovery that 
some laymen think of Jesus Christ as 
a proper name, like John Jones. The 
central affirmation of Christian faith is 
proclaimed every time this name is 
spoken. 

Tillich reminds us that it is more 
proper to say “Jesus as the Christ” than 
simply Jesus Christ. It is this claim that 
was the stumbling block to the Jews and 
folly to the Greeks. The Jews were used 
to Messianic claims and the Greeks were 
acquainted with gods. The astounding 
claim of the New Testament is the as- 
sertion that this man of Nazareth is in- 
deed the expected Messiah and that he is 
indeed God! 

Again, as in the discussion of Jesus 
as Savior and Jesus as Lord, we are thrust 
into the realm of the possibility of faith. 
This is not a matter for scientific explana- 
tion for the question “how” such a thing 
can be possible. The Christian looks at 
faith and asks “why” did God choose 
to act in this way. 

In a sense, we Christians are Jews who 
believe that the Messiah has already 
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come. In Jewish eschatology, the em- 
phasis is always on Messianic function 
and not the nature of the Messiah. The 
function of the Messiah is to lead men 
into ever-widening communities of love 
and loyalty. 

When we call Jesus the Christ we are 
implying this kind of ultimacy. Not 
only is he Savior and Lord, he is this 
world’s Savior and Lord. Belief in Jesus 
as the Christ implies two imperative 
assertions: first, this man was so trans- 
parent to the ground of his being—God 
—that we can without fear of blasphemy 
call him God; second, his claim upon us 
to create a community of love is absolute. 


ROM THE claim that Jesus is the 
Christ comes the motivation for 
evangelism. The Church came into exist- 
ence with this claim, not after it. The 
Church is the inseparable ingredient of 
evangelism, not because it is a convenient 
vessel for carrying the message of salva- 
tion, but because it is Christ’s body. 
Salvation is not an individual matter; it 
is a matter of relationship to community. 
We are faced with some practical ques- 
tions when we discuss the theology of 
evangelism. One of the most serious 
problems is the fact of theological illit- 
eracy among our people. By and large, 
their evangelism is best carried on at the 
level of institutionalism rather than the- 
ology. They commend the Church and 
its program with enthusiasm and _per- 
suasion. Most of us ministers would pre- 
fer that approach rather than risk con- 
fused and confusing theologizing. 

But the fact remains, institutional 
evangelism carries with it the possibility 
of self-defeat. We find that peripheral 
reasons for coming to church are ulti- 
mately inadequate. We ought not to be 
shocked and hurt when people treat the 
Church as a means to some end rather 
than as a community of love. We have 
encouraged this by allowing mean and 
not ultimate arguments for churchman- 
ship to prevail. 

Part of the answer lies in a more seri- 
ous look at the theologica’ foundations 
of evangelism, and, in particular, what 
we mean when we say “Jesus Christ is 
Savior and Lord.” One may differ with 
this particular analysis, but a Christian 
is not excused from taking the question 
with utmost seriousness. 

No one can claim Jesus as Savior un- 
less he shares in the biblical understand- 
ing of sin. No one can claim Jesus as 
Lord unless he seeks the “new life” in 
faith. No one can claim Jesus as Christ 
unless he sees this event as the consum- 
ing, final revelation of God in history. 

In this symbol we see the possibility 
of a man being saved from sin, to peace 
through community. The purpose of God 
in Christ was to bring into existence this 
saving community. The life of faith is 
life within this community of Christ. It 
is to this we call men in evangelism. 
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What can we do about 
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the lack of efficiency at General Conference? 


HE 1960 General Conference again 

presented a picture of legislative con- 
gestion in its closing moments. Hundreds 
of memorials were rushed through with 
inadequate consideration. Success was 
measured by the total number of items 
voted on, and not always by the merits 
of the contents. 

As one who has sat through these clos- 
ing hours in several General Conferences, 
I can see a number of possible causes for 
this closing-day frustration. In 1960, as 
before, there were occasions early in the 
sessions when no business was before the 
body. At other times there were inter- 
ruptions in business to hear introductions 
and offer special presentations. At still 
other times, special orders of the day 
were established upon motion from the 
floor, without any awareness of what the 
business situation might be at that future 
hour. 

Why are these things done? Is too 
much work expected at General Confer- 
ence? Has necessary business for such a 
growing church exceeded the available 
days for the meeting? Are there aspects of 
our business procedures that create a 
degree of inefficiency, thus contributing 
to the congregation of the closing days of 
the Conference? 

A need exists for better correlation of 
our total business items during the Con- 
ference. However, before discussing a 
possible solution, let’s examine existing 
committees related to business proced- 
ures. 

Under the existing rules of order there 
are at least one commission and four 
committees which are related to these 
procedures: the Commission on Enter- 
tainment and Program, the committee of 
chairmen, the committee on courtesies 
and privileges, the sifting committee, and 
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the committee on fraternal delegates. 

The Commission on Entertainment 
and Program has responsibility for com- 
pleting arrangements for the physical 
accommodations required for conducting 
the Conference. It functions throughout 
the four years preceding Conference, and 
its responsibility for all such arrange- 
ments continues until Conference ad- 
journs. 

This Commission is also responsible 
for completing arrangements that require 
pre-Conference planning, such as evening 
programs and agency presentations. How- 
ever, after General Conference convenes, 
this Commission on Entertainment and 
Program does not assume responsibility 
for recommending daily agenda. 

The committee of chairmen is com- 
posed of the chairmen of the several leg- 
islative committees of General Confer- 
ence. Its single responsibility is that of 
recommending the order in which reports 
are to be considered. It has no relation to 
the various other business matters that 
come before the Conference, and chair- 
men of these committees do not have 
time to handle the wider business re- 
sponsibilities. 

The committee on courtesies and priv- 
ileges has several duties: (1) to determine 
what are privileged matters; (2) prepare 
and present complimentary resolutions; 
(3) extend courtesies to individuals, ex- 
cepting to fraternal delegates; (4) ar- 
range for a memorial service; and (5) 
prepare and print biographical sketches 
of nominees for election to the Judicial 
Council. 

The sifting committee has responsibil- 
ity for determining whether matters not 
included in the regular business of the 
General Conference are to be considered. 
It deals only with these special cases and 
not with the multiplicity of regular 
business items. 

The committee on fraternal delegates 
presents to General Conference those per- 


a Business Committee 
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sons who are duly elected by other com- 
munions, denominations, or inter-church 
agencies, to serve as fraternal delegates 
or official visitors to the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference. 

No one of these committees, however, 
has responsibility for correlating all the 
miscellaneous and numerous business 
affairs and recommending agenda to the 
General Conference. A single business 
committee could improve the work of the 
General Conference. 

The new presiding bishop each day 
makes co-ordination of daily business 
difficult, pointing up still further the im- 
portance of a business committee. Some- 
thing should be done to develop such a 
committee for 1964. 

Several areas of potential responsibili- 
ties for a business committee can be sug- 
gested: 

1. Consultation with the Commission 
on Entertainment and Program just prior 
to the convening of General Conference 
to guarantee continuity and to have busi- 
ness on hand to be presented at the first 
session. 

2. Constant contact with the chairmen 
of the legislative committees to assure 
that the reports from these committees 
shall be considered in satisfactory order 
at all times. 

3. Consider various requests for special 
presentation of business items and recom- 
mend time on the agenda. 

4. Recommend the specific times when 
special privileges and introductions can 
be made to the best advantage of the 
Conference. This could prevent unneces- 
sary interruption in the business sessions 
and conserve time. 

Of course, agenda recommendations 
should always be subject to change by the 
Conference. But this committee is greatly 
needed to provide more efficiency in Con- 
ference procedures, especially in view of 
the probable increase in the size of the 
1964 Conference. 





N POPULAR thought Corinthians 13 
is normative Pauline teaching. For 
the average Christian this zs Paul. 

This passage stands out in the same 
way as does the Psalm 23 or the Mat- 
thaean version of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The reasons for this are not at all 
obscure. For one thing, the 
thrusts itself out from the Corinthian let- 
ter as if to invite special attention. Sec- 
ondly, the chapter forms a neat, self- 
contained literary unit, dealing concisely 
with the theme of love. Thirdly, the 
theme meets people on a level which they 
can understand (or think they can under- 
stand) while the more complicated the- 
ological constructs of Paul do not. And 
fing ally, the theme of love is expressed in 
noble literary form, making its retention 
in the memory easy 

These factors, which make the passage 
so conspicuously different from the mass 
of Pauline material, suggest the possibil- 
ity that the chapter is an interpolation. I 
am now examining this possibility. 

Two points need to be made clear at 
the outset. First, Pauline authorship 
would not be disproved by demon- 
stration that the passage is out of context 
in its present position. Second, to deny 
the hymn on love to Paul is not to deny 
that he gave love an important place in 
his thought. In Galatians 5:14 he says 
that the whole law is fulfilled in one 
word: “You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself.” This is reiterated in Romans 
13:10. Again, in 1 Corinthians 8:1 he 
states that “knowledge puffs up, but love 
builds up.” 

It is clear, without laboring the point, 
that an argument against the authen- 
ticity of the passage must be made on 
other grounds than a denial of the im- 
portance of love in Paul’s thought. 

The fact that the genuineness of 
1 Corinthians 13 has had almost univer- 
sal support from critical scholarship must 
cause us to exercise caution in assertions 
to the contrary. The following argument, 
if it has any weight at all, must be in its 
cumulative effect, and not in a single, 
point in isolation. 

1 A general but nonetheless pertinent 
observation is that Paul’s letters were at 
some time, probably toward the close of 
the first century, collected and edited. It 
is common knowledge that Romans 16 
seems to be part of an independent letter 
of Paul. The Corinthian correspondence 
itself, according to one analysis, is com- 
posed of sections of at least four letters. 
It is suspected that Philippians is com- 
posite. Perhaps more to the point is the 
fact that material soon appeared in Paul’s 
name, in Ephesians, for example, and 
was incorporated in the collection. Con- 
siderable doubt is attached to the Pauline 
authorship of Colossians, and it may be 
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that this, too, is an instance of someone 
writing in the name of the great apostle. 
This being so, it would not be surpris- 
ing if Paul’s letters were subjected to 
internal adaptation so as to make them 
relevant to emerging needs. Interpolation 
would serve as an ideal instrument in 
this corrective process. The later second- 
ary Pauline books, such as Ephesians and 
the Pastorals, accomplished in the large 
what interpolation could do with respect 
to details. The process of “correcting” the 
tradition, even words of Jesus, which we 
see at work in the second-century Fa- 
thers, may go back to the earliest times. 
2 Subject matter of chapters 12 and 
14 is that of disorder in the assembly due 
to the possession of spiritual gifts, es- 
pecially to the uncontrolled use of the 
gifts of tongues. Tongues are unintel- 
ligible, says Paul, unless interpreted (14: 
22). An uncontrolled use of tongues re- 
sults in confusion (14:27). By compari- 
son, prophecy is a gift highly to be de- 
sired. It is to be desired because it edifies. 
Edification, then, becomes the norm of 
conduct in chapter 14. Since prophecy 
edifies, it is the highest of the spiritual 
gifts. Chapter 14 is a treatise on the 
superiority of prophecy on the ground 
that it edifies. If che apter 13 is omitted, 
the treatment of gifts in chapters 12 and 
14 becomes a unity in terms of a hier- 
archy of values within the list itself. 
“Tongues” seem to stand at the bottom of 
the list, or at least creates the most prob- 
lems, while prophecy stands at the top. 
3 The transitions from chapter 12 to 
chapter 13 and from chapter 13 to chap- 
ter 14 have the ear-marks of interpola- 
tion. It is to be noted that 12:31 reads: 
. Earnestly desire the higher gifts.” 
3ut t if we look at 14:1 we observe that 
the phrase translated “earnestly desire” is 
again employed as if to continue the dis- 
cussion of gifts at the precise point where 
it had been broken in order to interject 
the passage on love. 


This repetition of “earnestly desire” 
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may provide the clue to the original con- 
nective between chapters 12 and 14. It 
may be that some reader had disagreed 
with Paul’s exaltation of prophecy and 
“corrected” it in terms of his own evalua- 
tion of love as the supreme way. On this 
assumption, chapter 14 would follow 
chapter 12 without the awkward transi- 
tion material. 

This transition material would include 
12:316: And I will show you a still more 
excellent way and 14:la: Make love your 
aim. A reconstruction of the original 
connective between chapters 12 and 13 
would be either, “But earnestly desire 
the higher gifts, especially that you may 
prophesy,” or “But earnestly desire the 
spiritual gifts, especially that you may 
prophesy,” the question being whether 
the original included “the higher gifts” 
of 12:31, or “the spiritual gifts” of 14:1. 
There is no way to determine this with 
confidence. It might be argued that the 
“the higher gifts” in 12:3la@ 
prepares the way for “a still more excel- 
lent way” of 12:314, and so would be 
transitional. On the other hand, it may 
have been this reference to “higher gifts” 
that attracted the interpolation at this 
point, the modifier “higher” calling forth 
the phrase “still more excellent” of 12: 
316. This would be supported by the 
awkward character of the transition. 

4 It is to be doubted that 1 Corin- 
thians 13 is typical of the Pauline paren- 
thesis or digression. In Romans 5:13, for 
instance, an abrupt change of thought 
takes place. Paul is soon lost in his ex- 
planatory remark and never returns to 
complete his sentence. If the Romans 
passage is typical of Paul, then the pas- 
sage under discussion is not. Here there 
is no tendency to become lost in his 
digression; he returns to his main argu- 
ment even to the repetition of the exact 
phrase used at the end of chapter 12. 

5 A notable feature of the 13th chap- 
ter is the absence of Christology. No 
reference to Christ (or to God for that 
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matter) appears in its 13 verses. This, in 
itself, is an amazing feature to find in 
Pauline literature, especially in material 
reflecting strong emotional feeling. It is 
strange indeed that an ethical principle 
and not Christ is so exalted as to amount 
to an hypostasis. The question is whether 
Paul would ever exalt love in so sustained 
a manner without once relating it to 
Christ. In some ways the ethical stress of 
1 Corinthians 13 is closer to the thought 
of the epistle of James than to Paul, for 
Paul’s ethical teachings are closely related 
to his Christology, and he can scarcely 
speak of one apart from the other. 

6 Considering the central position of 
faith in Paul’s thought, the manner with 
which it is dealt in chapter 13 raises the 
question of authenticity. Faith—and faith 
in Christ at that—is the key to Paul’s 
theological system. Yet here, as if to 
speak to Jesus’ words about faith as a 
grain of mustard seed removing moun- 
tains, “all faith” has no value apart from 
love. Elsewhere Paul regards faith as pre- 
requisite to the new life in Christ. In 
Galatians 5:6 he speaks of faith working 
through love, but this places faith in a 
position of priority; it does not place 
faith and love in juxtaposition. 

7 1 Corinthians 13:13: So faith, hope, 
love abide, these three; but the greatest 
of these 1s love seems to constitute a sum- 
mary of the treatment of the three dis- 
tinct themes. There is little in chapter 13 
to call for a singling out of faith and 
hope in this summary manner. Faith is 
dealt with briefly, though not so as to 
suggest its enduring quality. Hope is 
mentioned in verse 7, where it is said 
that love hopes all things, but the sub- 
ject there is love, not hope. But the end- 
ing would be perfectly natural if faith 
and hope had already received considera- 
tion, and the writer had arrived at the 
conclusion that, of the three units of the 
triad, love was the greatest. 

It might be argued to the contrary that 
the reference to faith, hope, and love sim- 
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ply embodies a familiar Pauline formula, 
and does not constitute a summary. But 
the triad appears rarely in combination in 
Paul’s letters. Perhaps the best example 
is in 1 Thessalonians 1:2-3: We give 
thanks to God always for you all, con- 
stantly mentioning you in our prayers, 
remembering before our God and Father 
your work of faith and labor of love and 
steadfastness of hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In 1 Thessalonians 3:6 the faith 
and love of the Thessalonian Christians 
are mentioned. But these practical refer- 
ences have little resemblance to the ab- 
stract faith, hope, and love of 1 Corin- 
thians 13, 

It is to be noted, however, that the 
combination of the triad is not confined 
to Paul’s writings. 1 Peter 1:3-22 em- 
bodies the three elements in its discussion 
of the new birth that comes through 
Christ. It is instructive to note, however, 
that in 1 Peter the ideas are not barely 
stated as in 1 Thessalonians 1:3 and 
1 Corinthians 13:13, but appear in formal 
discussion. This, it may be contended, 
was true of the text which formed the 
original triad of which 1 Corinthians 13 
was the concluding member. It differed 
from 1 Peter, however, in its bareness of 
Christology, as it did from Paul, and in 
form was infinitely more noble. 

8 The form of the Corinthian chap- 
ter is unique in Paul’s letters. True, there 
are particular passages which indicate 
poetic sensitivity, rhythm, and balance, 
but nowhere do we find anything ap- 
proaching the sustained poetic quality of 
chapter 13. The famous passage, Philip- 
pians 2:5-11, cannot be used to disprove 
this assertion for, as is widely known, it 
was in all probability the common prop- 
erty of the Christian community and not 
a Pauline creation. It might be observed 
parenthetically, however, that the Philip- 
pian context, which might be expected to 
call forth ethical exhortation, utilizes in- 
stead a current myth which is profoundly 
Christological. 


9 Several additional questions may be 
raised in connection with ideas contained 
in chapter 13: (a) What is the relation 
of faith, almsgiving, and martyrdom (13: 
2-3) to the subject matter of chapters 12 
and 14? It is true that in 12:9 Paul lists 
faith as a gift of the Spirit, and this could 
be the connection. But this is not true 
of almsgiving and martyrdom. (b) The 
analysis of love in terms of patience, 
kindness, humility, courtesy, and so on, 
may have a general bearing on the con- 
text, but no attempt is made to relate 
them specifically to the problem at hand. 
The same may be said of verse 7: Love 
bears all things, believes all things, hopes 
all things, endures all things. What is the 
import of this for the charismatic prob- 
lem of Christian worship? (c) Whatever 
may be said of spiritual gifts as an an- 
noyance, it remains true that the import 
of chapter 14 is to stress their importance. 
Indeed Paul outdoes all others in the gift 
of tongues. Yet in chapter 13 their im- 
portance is minimized. This is done not 
only by contrasting them with love but 
also by stressing their ephemeral char- 
acter: When the perfect comes, the im- 
perfect, that is prophecy, tongues, knowl- 
edge and so on, will pass away. Does the 
writer here equate the perfect with the 
end of the age? Is this Pauline eschatol- 
ogy? In this connection, what is the im- 
port of verse 11: When I was a child, I 
spoke like a child, I thought like a child, 
I reasoned like a child; when I became a 
man, I gave up childish ways? Does the 
phrase “childish ways” refer to spiritual 
gifts? But Paul has in no wise abandoned 
them as chapter 14 makes clear. (d) 
Would Paul be willing to conclude that 
now we see in a mirror darkly? It is true 
that he could say, ... we walk by faith, 
not by sight (2 Cor. 5:7), but “to walk 
by faith” does not mean shadowy reflec- 
tions; it means, rather to walk by the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. 
4:6). 

If 1 Corinthians 13 is not genuine, 
when was the interpolation made? Was 
it the work of the collector of Paul’s let- 
ters? Or did the interpolation occur prior 
to the collection, in that “dark age” of 
their existence? Were the letters indeed, 
as is often assumed, lying dormant in the 
“archives” only to see the light of day on 
anniversaries of Paul’s death? Or were 
they carrying orf a steady post mortem 
work of evangelism and edification in the 
name of the apostle? And, if so, to what 
extent were they adapted to the changing 
needs of the Christian community? 

In any case, the interpolation, if such 
it is, has served its purpose well. After 
reading the inspiring panegyric on love, 
the force of chapter 14, with its stress on 
prophecy, is lost to the average reader, 
so that he scarcely knows that it is there 
at all. 


(Reprinted from The Journal of Bible and 


Religion, Vol. 27, No. 4, October, 1959.) 
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THE FATAL DRIFT. Oct. 16. Text: | Kings 
11:4. Scripture: | Kings 11:1-13. Sug- 
gested hymns: 15, 263, 279, The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 


SOLOMON was having trouble with 
his success. As he assumed authority on 
the death of David he had a becoming 
humility which prompted him to request 
an understanding heart as the most 
prized of all the proffered gifts of God. 

But the years had come and gone and 
success had compounded upon success 
until some of the early fervor and zeal 
for all things good in the sight of God 
was diluted by compromise. He began 
that slow drift which can lead a man 
finally to the repudiation of his moral 
and spiritual heritage. It was a sad day 
when it could be written of him, ... 
when Solomon was old, ... his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods: 
and his heart was not perfect with the 
Lord his God. 

Ralph Sockman, in the /nterpreter’s 
Bible ( Abingdon, $8.75 Vol.), has an ex- 
cellent exposition of this passage from 
the first book of Kings. If there are moral 
and spiritual failures attendant upon pov- 
erty or disaster, there are similar failures 
attendant upon wealth and success. 

John Wesley was afraid that success 
would ruin the Methodist movement. It 
may be well to remember his oft-quoted 
observation, “I am not afraid that the 
people called Methodists shall cease to 
exist. I am afraid that they will hold the 
form of religion without the power.” As 
Methodist people became more prosper- 
ous, he was afraid they would have less 
interest in maintaining the ideal of scrip- 
tural holiness; that they would in effect 
dissipate the effectiveness of their witness 
as they drifted away from their spiritual 
moorings. 

We know the effects of what Chan- 
ning Pollock called, “The world’s slow 
stain.” Rigid self-examination, absolute 
honesty in the evaluation of motives, 
faithful attendance on what our fathers 
called the means of grace, and steadfast 
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devotion to the Christ as Lord and Sav- 
iour, will help us keep our central loyal- 
ties intact and save us from the fatal 
drift. 


LOVE FINDS A VOICE. Oct. 23. Text: 
Hosea 11:8. Scripture: Hosea 11:1-9. Sug- 
gested hymns: 169, 318, 222, The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 


HOW CAN I give you up, O 
Ephraim! How can I hand you over, O 
Israel! The father heart of God is find- 
ing a voice through one who, out of 
suffering, was made strong and in the 
midst of disillusionment found that love 
could not be shaken. Hosea’s teaching 
about the love of God was forged on the 
anvil of personal experience. Long before 
O'Neill, he learned that “it is not justice 
that we need, but love.” The tragedy of 
a domestic situation revealed to him 
what Graham Greene in Brighton Rock 
(Viking, $1.25), calls “the appalling 
strangeness of the mercy of God.” 

He found the hurt that love knows 
when it is betrayed. He came to see that 
the heart of God knows the same hurt 
when, “my people will not hearken to 
my voice.” To love deeply is to make 
yourself vulnerable to such hurt, and 
even the smallest child knows that “God 
is love.” It was something of the hurt 
at the heart of the Eternal that breathes 
through Jesus’ words, “How often would 
I have gathered your children together 
... but you would not.” 

He found that love lives on hope; that 
love keeps hope alive. “One day she will 
return,” he told himself, “one day Gomar 
will find her place by my side.” Because 
he loved so deeply, no hurt could kill the 
hope he had for her redemption. It was 
not hard for him to see that when, out 
of love, God said, “My people,” he was 
also saying, “How can I give you up, 
O Ephraim! How can I hand you over, 
O Israel!” 

He found the length that love will go 
to realize this hope. There was no hag- 
gling over the price, no question of cost 


as he threw down his 15 shekels and paid 
the price for Gomar’s redemption. Nor 
was there even one small tinge of recrim- 
ination as he took her home saying, “You 
must dwell as mine for many days.” 
God is like this too, he taught. God loves 
so deeply, there is no price too great to 
reclaim your wayward heart. 


BOUND BY THE WORD OF GOD. Oct. 30. 
Text: | Timothy 2:5. Scripture: Ephesians 
4:17—5:2. Suggested hymns: 381, 324, 
386, The Methodist Hymnal. 


SOONER or later all of our discus- 
sions on Christian matters get back to 
the word of God as contained in the 
Old and New Testaments. This is defin- 
itive for the Christian. This is what 
Harold Bosley calls “the bed-rock of the 
Christian tradition.” 

In a peculiar sense we are bound by 
the Word of God as we are bound by 
no other tie. Within our Protestant 
church it is impossible for us to forget 
Luther’s great statement at Worms, “My 
conscience is captive to the Word of 
God.” The standard for our faith is not 
man’s subtle intellectual distinctions, but 
the Word. 

Roland Bainton’s Here I Stand 
(Abingdon, $1.75) points up the early 
conflict between Luther and his church. 
Of particular interest is the debate be- 
tween Luther and Cardinal Cajetan, 
Pope Leo’s emissary. Luther was a blunt 
man and he categorically denied the right 
of Pope or council to be the definitive 
and infallible interpreter of Scripture. He 
put it in these words, “These adulators 
put the Pope above Scripture and say 
that he cannot err. In that case, Scripture 
perishes, and nothing is left in the 
Church save the word of man. I resist 
those who in the name of the Roman 
church wish to institute Babylon.” 

Donald G. Miller, in his book, Fire in 
Thy Mouth (Abingdon, $2.50) has given 
his book the sub-title, “Preaching the 
Bible Message of Redemption.” Dr. Mil- 
ler writes, “The Bible is our common 
starting point: it is our final court of 
appeal.” 

Our generation has seen a renewed 
interest in the Bible. The new transla- 
tions, the splendid commentaries, the 
new Biblical theology, archeological 
studies, all bear testimony to the im- 
portance of this Book. Jaroslav Pelikan, 
in the Riddle of Roman Catholicism 
(Abingdon, $4.), points out that even 
the Roman Catholics are listening to 
Scripture as they have not for centuries. 

This is our anchor. In it God has 
spoken and through it he continues to 
speak. And this is its central message, 
“Behold, the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the sin of the world!” 


ON SERVING GOD WITH MAMMON. 
Nov. 6. Text: Luke 16:13. Scripture: Luke 
16:1-15. Suggested hymns: 15, 382, 169, 
The Methodist Hymnal. 


STANLEY JONES is reported as say- 
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ing that it is perfectly true that you can- 
not serve God and mammon. But it is 
equally true that you can serve God with 
mammon. 

Jesus personified the Aramaic word for 
possessions or property and claims that 
it is possible to make a god out of what 
we possess or desire to possess. This is 
one of the basic areas of inner tension. 
Will our love for God give us mastery 
over Our property or will our possessions 
possess us? 

Tr. A. Kantonen has written one of the 
fnest books in the field of stewardship, 
Theology for Christian Stewardship 
Muhlenberg Press, $2.). He raises a 
very interesting question: By what right 
do we ask people to invest time and 
money in the Church? The ultimate an- 
swer to the question is found in the First 
Commandment, “J am the Lord thy 
God; thou shalt have no other gods be- 
jore me.” 

There has been a changing emphasis in 
our reasons for giving both time and 
money to God and his Church. The em- 
phasis on tithing, which is legitimate, 
and on need, which is necessary, is giv- 
ing way to an emphasis on gratitude, 
which is fundamental. A friend told me 
of a discussion in his official board. 
was a little country church and a few 
hundred dollars were needed to make 
sme repairs. After endless discussion, a 
woman blurted out, “Why doesn’t some- 
body die and leave us the money! = 
odd man rose immediately and said, 
long time ago Somebody did die, and he 
left us much more than money.” 

You can’t really give in the Christian 
sense without loving, and you certainly 
can’t love without giving. We love Him 
because he first loved us. John, in his 
first letter put it this way, But as for the 
well-to-do man who sees his brother in 
want but shuts his eyes—and his heart 
—how could anyone believe that the love 
of God lives in him? (Phillips) 


THE CITADEL. Nov. 13. Text: Jeremiah 
32:8. Scripture: Jeremiah 32:1-15. Sug- 
gested hymns: 2, 277, 299, The Methodist 


Hymnal. 


JEREMIAH was a man of integrity. 
Convinced of what he believed to be 
nght, nothing could violate the central 
citadel of his soul. When he could say 
within himself that he knew this was the 
Word of the Lord, the last word was 
said. There was no easy compromise, no 


middle ground where the “both-and” 
philosophy of life prostitutes conviction. 
A thing was either black or white for 
him. 

It is refreshing to remember men like 
Jeremiah in a time when relativism is 
rampant and men sell their souls for 
status or cash. There is a fortress within 
and blessed is the man who keeps it well. 
As Cervantes says in Don Quixote, 
“Whether one wins or loses, doesn’t mat- 
te—but that he fights and follows the 
inner call.” 
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It is well to remember the prayer of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, “Give us, O Lord, a 
steadfast heart, which no unworthy affec- 
tion may drag downward; give us an 
unconquered heart, which no tribulation 
can wear out; give us an upright heart, 
which no unworthy purpose may tempt 
aside.” 

John Kennedy has done us all a service 
in the publication of Profiles in Courage 
(Harper & Bros., $3.95). He has shown 
us that there have been celebrated Amer- 
icans who would not betray their sense 
of decency and right even when terrific 
pressures compounded against them. 
Read for example, the story of Senator 
Edmund D. Ross of Kansas who voted 
to acquit Andrew Jackson and suffered 
political martyrdom. Years later when 
the issues had clarified, Ross’s contribu- 
tion to his country became evident anda 
Kansas paper wrote of him: “It was a 
brave thing for Ross to do, but Ross did 
it. He acted for his conscience and with 
a lofty patriotism, regardless of what he 
knew must be the ruinous consequences 
to himself.” 


THE GOLDEN DOOR. Nov. 20. Text: Deut- 
eronomy 8:10. Scripture: Deuteronomy 
8:1-10. Suggested hymns: 12, 509, 543, 
The Methodist Hymnal. 


IDLEWILD Airport, in New York 
City, boasts of an exclusive and very ex- 
pensive French restaurant called The 
Golden Door. The name is taken from 
the inscription on the Statue of Liberty: 

“Send these, the hopeless tempest tossed 
to me, I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door.” 

From the beginning of our national 
life, there has been among us a sense 
of manifest destiny. It has been as though 
in deliverance from the tyranny and op- 
pression of the old culture in the old 
world, as a people we have crossed our 
own Red Sea and found our way into 
the promised land. The eighth chapter of 
Deuteronomy has a strange appeal. And 
of all the peoples on earth we are best 
equipped to understand the sentiments 
expressed in the tenth verse, And you 
shall eat and be full, and you shall bless 
the Lord your God for the good land he 
has given you. 

Old-fashioned liberalism is supposed 
to be dead and neo-orthodoxy will not 
like the reference, but God does have a 
dream concerning America, and it is 
part of the function and the privilege of 
the Church to help make that dream 
come true. 


The traditional color used through- 
out the Kingdomtide season is green. 
Oct. 16—Layman’s Sunday 
Oct. 24—United Nation's Day 
Oct. 30—Reformation Sunday 
Nov. 6—World Order Sunday 
Nov. 24—Thanksgiving Day 


When Abraham Lincoln was on his 
way to Washington to assume his duties 
as President of the United States, he 
made several addresses en route. Among 
them was an address before the State 
Legislature at Trenton, N.J. He told of 
reading Weems’s life of Washington and 
said, “I recollect thinking then, boy even 
though I was, that there must have been 
something more than common that these 
men struggled for—something that held 
out a great promise to all the people of 
all the world for all time to come.” 

In the midst of our thanksgiving, re- 
member the dream, God’s dream. This 
golden door of opportunity and promise 
must not be shut. 


THE LEAVEN OF DISCONTENT. Nov. 27. 
Text: Luke 1:51-53. Scripture: Luke 1: 
39-56. Suggested hymns: 15, 263, 268, 
The Methodist Hymnal. 

IT IS CUSTOMARY to associate the 
Magnificat with the Virgin Mary and to 
think of it in relation to the tender senti- 
ments which naturally evolve about 
maternity. Actually, in the Magnificat, 
the early Church expresses its conviction 
of what God in Christ was going to do. 

In it, strangely enough, was the seed of 
revolution and social unrest. It was a 
challenge to every selfish power that 
would exploit man for its own interest. 
Kagawa once described the Gospel as 
“the leaven of discontent that somebody 
puts in to make life better than it was 
the day before.” To which Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie adds, “The church does need 
the leaven of discontent. It cannot be true 
to Christ unless it is making people rest- 
less before the fact of an unchristian 
world, restless and rebellious against un- 
employment and needless poverty, against 
the drab wretchedness of city tenements, 
against the starved misery of exploited 
sharecroppers against the kind of 
insecurity of livelihood that creeps like a 
shadow toward every wage earner the 
instant he is past his prime.” 

In other words, the Christian Church 
cannot and must not disavow its pro- 
phetic tradition. From the first, its func- 
tion was not to maintain the status quo, 
not to be respectable, not to be a bulwark 
to privilege, but to be a leaven of dis- 
content that would one day right monu- 
mental wrongs and become the instru- 
ment through which a redeemed society 
would come to slow birth. 

Before He was born it was prophesied 
that he would turn the social structure 
upside down; that he would give a new 
future to the dispossessed; that his spirit 
would make possible a willingness to 
share the good things of earth to the end 
that the world’s hungry would be fed; 
that he would produce in society a leaven 
of discontent that would sound the death 
knell to exploitation, both economic and 
political. So long as there is a social pas- 
sion in the Christian Church men may 
confidently hope that the whole loaf of 
society will be leavened. 
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THE RSV CONCORDANCE 
REFERENCE BIBLE brings you the Scrip- 
tures in the language we use today. It helps 
you locate Biblical passages with a 192-page 
concise concordance and list of proper 
names, and more than 75,000 center-col- 
umn references. It also includes 12 maps and 
a presentation page ... both in color. Bound 
in buckram. Also available in fine leather 
editions priced from $12.50 to $22.50. 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK— by Dr, 
Luther Weigle and Ronald Bridges. Two 
leading Bible authorities examine the many 
words that have changed in meaning since 
the King James version of the Bible was 
prepared 350 years ago. They also trace the 
Biblical and archaeological studies that have 
contributed to contemporary revisions of the 
Scriptures. The International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education calls it ‘‘...a must for anyone 
who loves either the Bible or the dictionary.” 


THE SHORTER ATLAS 

OF THE BIBLE — by L. H. Grollenberg: 
Photographs, maps and an engrossing text 
give you a detailed account of the archaco- 
logical discoveries that have increased our 
knowledge of the Scriptures,and help you 
trace Biblical history when and where it 
happened. Ten pages of colored maps, 200 
photographs. Invaluable for Bible scholars 
and laymen alike. 


Now on sale at your denominational publishing house and bookstore 
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of interest to pastors 


The Gospel of Truth, by Kendrick 
Grobel, Abingdon Press, 206 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Donato G. MILLER is profes- 
sor of New Testament at Union The- 
ological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


In Egypt one never knows what he 
may find when he shovels earth. Imagine 
making an excavation for a 20th-century 
building, and digging into a fourth-cen- 
tury Christian tomb. That is what hap- 
pened in 1945, 

In this tomb was found a large jar 
of books—nine leather-bound volumes, 
two unbound volumes, and fragments of 
two other works. The workmen sold 
these at a nearby town for about $8.50! 
\fter a mysterious process during which 
one of the volumes had a temporary stay 
in the United States and later found its 
way to Belgium, all except this one vol- 
ume became the property of the Coptic 
Museum at Cairo. The stray volume was 
purchased by a friend of the Jung Insti- 
tute in Zurich, and named the Codex 


Jung in honor of its director, Carl G. 
Jung. ; 
This volume contains five works, 


among which is The Gospel of Truth. 
It is a third or fourth-century Coptic 
translation of an original Greek work, 
probably written around a.p. 150. Grobel 
believes it was written by Valentinus, a 
Gnostic heretic, just before his expulsion 
the Church. The work contains 
neither narrative about Jesus nor words 
of Jesus. It is rather a devotional medita- 
tion on the meaning of the Gospel. 
The present work contains an excellent 
translation and copious explanatory 
notes, preceded by an illuminating in- 
troductory article. A little digging in this 
volume will turn up some interesting and 
unexpected items about one line of de- 
velopment in the early church. 


trom 


What Shall We Say About Alcohol? 


by Caradine R. Hooton. Abingdon 





Press, 127 pp. $2. 


Reviewer: Cuartes M. Crowe is pastor 
of the Wilmette Parish Methodist 
Church, Wilmette, Ill. 


‘If the spirit of Christ is in what we 
say, people will be moved by the mes- 
sage. . . . His spirit is the cutting edge 
we need for trimming the alcohol prob- 
lem to size.” 

This is the admonition of the author to 


And he 


the preachers of the country. 
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should know, having come out of an im- 
portant pastorate in 1949 to serve in the 
years since as executive head of the Gen- 
eral Board of Temperance of The Meth- 
odist Church. 

In a sense, this volume is a summary 
of Dr. Hooton’s findings in this key 
post. It is of real interest to all who are 
concerned with the problem of alcohol. 
It is not a book of case histories or statis- 
tics. In fact, the author feels there are 
other and better ways to approach the 
issue than the appeal to fear or the 
presentation of damaging alcohol facts. 
He urges preachers to point up a positive 
Christian living in which 
drinking has no place. “It is more im- 
portant to emphasize your reasons for 
abstinence than to magnify the sins of 
drunkenness.” 

Two effective chapters are devoted to 
the meaning of temperance as related to 
total abstinence, a matter of honest ques- 
tioning for many sincere Christians. 

Dr. Hooton has rendered a genuine 
in giving us the benefit of his 
experience in this most important area of 
social and personal concern. He breaks 
at many points with traditional temper- 
ance fighters and calls for a sane, intel- 
ligent, definitely Christian line of attack. 
Not at all discouraged, Dr. Hooton sees 
signs of hope and is convinced that 
Christ-motivated lives are the answer to 
the liquor problem. This is a constructive 
contribution to the all-too-scarce litera- 
ture on the subject. 
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The Humanity of God, by Karl Barth. 
John Knox Press, 96 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: James M. WALL is managing 
editor of the CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


The danger in any theological move- 
ment is the stereotyping of its leaders. 
Mention the name of Karl Barth, and 
many American ministers visualize a 
pessimistic scholar who would 
have us abandon our liberal advance- 
ment in epistemological endeavors. They 
think of him as being strongly opposed 
to culture. They see him harboring a 
complex biblical theology he expects you 
to get by wading through 12 weighty 
volumes of his dogmatics. 

Recent books have begun to offset this 
image, however. His masterful work, 
Protestant Thought from Rousseau to 
Ritschl (Harper & Bros., $7), reveals 
him as an historian with a great debt to 
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“Show me the Books he 
loves and I shall know 
The man far better than 


through mortal friends.” 
—Silas Weir Mitchell 


LAUGHTER iN THE BIBLE 


Gary Webster has created an interesting 
one to Bible study by using “laugh- 
a eo ~«éter,” not as a link to 
entertainment, but as 
a complex and impor- 
tant human activity. 
Because it is oriented 
toward man as a social 
being, it serves as a 
mirror to show’ us 
things about ourselves 
we would not otherwise 
see. All of us do laugh, 
and in many ways, a 
survey of it will throw 
light upon life as a 
whole. $2.95 
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THE RESTORATION PRINCIPLE 


A. T. DeGroot examines the history of the 
restoration movements within Christianity 
from the fathers of the church through our 
modern period. He concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the goals sought by the leaders 
of this movement. The volume seeks to in- 
still appreciation for The Restoration Prin- 
ciple. Christians everywhere need to recap- 
ture the historic insight of the birth of 
Protestantism. $4.00 


HOW TO GET YOUR CHURCH NEWS IN PRINT 


Written by John T. Stewart, professional 
newspaperman, this basic handbook will in- 
terest ministers and church workers who 
want to promote their activities in the com- 
munity newspapers, POT = 
The author has pre- | j 
sented the do’s and How fa 4 


don'ts of preparing 
news, contacting the 
papers, and reporting tet our 
activities. Information Church News 


regarding what makes 
news, along with many 
interesting articles suc- 
cessfully published are 
cited. $1.00 


In Print 


Rea J 


THE PASTOR AND 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


A description of the 
church's historic func- 
tion in social work re- 
lating the pastor to 
present social service 
has been prepared by 
Charles F. Kemp. The 
list and directories in- 
cluded by the author 
provide a valuable source of important in- 
formation about national and local agen- 
cies. It has been published in co-operation 
with the Department of Social Welfare, 
and the N.C.C.C. $1.50 
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the 19th-century liberals. In the volume 
honoring Paul Tillich (Religion and 
Culture, edited by Walter Leibrecht, 
Harper & Bros., $7.50), Barth’s contribu- 
tion is a declaration of “my faith in 
Mozart!” 

In the Humanity of God, Barth gives 
us three essays that will contribute even 
further to the new image. The title essay 
calls itself a wendung—change of direc- 
tion. Barth does not retreat from his in- 
sistence upon the necessity of God being 

God. He is aware of the historical situa- 
tion that called for his revolt against the 
liberalism of his day, but he now sees the 
need to remind us of God’s concern with 
and participation in the human situation. 


To train 
the 

children 
of your 


congregation 


Barth insists that God’s humanity lies 
in the fact that what he is and who he is, 
is revealed in the Christ event. Here the 
mysteriousness of the togetherness be- 
tween God and man is wrought out. 

Thus, the humanity of God is a 
Christological matter. God’s deity is so 
constituted that it includes his freedom 
and this love takes on itself the 
role of suffering servant. Barth still calls 
us to the particularity of the faith, but 
that particularity contains not God alone, 
but man-encountering God and God- 
encountering man. 

The book’s first essay is an excellent 
summary of 19th-century evangelical the- 
ology in German, and the closing essay 


for love, 


Superbly illustrated! For church libraries, 


church families, Sunday school workers. 


LITTLE CHILDREN, SING TO GOD! 


by Allan H. Jahsmann and Arthur W. Gross 


Ideal to bring Christianity to the very young. 
79 short, easily learned, but instructional hymns 
for ages 3-7. 56 Frances Hook illustrations, 17 


Just 
Published! 


Over 100,000 in print! The different devotional book for children 


_—1 


in full color, create a rarely found mood of 
warmth and brightness. Songs grouped under 
16 topical headings, full accompaniment. Hard- 
bound, washable cover. $2.95 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 


by Allan H. Jahsmann and Martin Simon. 200 
unique devotions for family worship with young 
children or Sunday school. Each includes questions, 
prayer, Bible reading for adults and older children. 
134 Frances Hook illustrations. Washable cloth. $3.00 


CONCORDIA 


At your book store or 
write Dept. 38-234 


c 


V3VSSs8S ¢ 


Jefferson « St 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Louis 18.Mo 


is a statement on freedom and ethics, 

Any pastor who has been influenced 
by Barth, either positively or negatively, 
should read this little volume. Barth’s 
enemies will find some of their strong. 
est ammunition dulled by his own honest 
self-evaluation and his willingness to see 
himself in perspective. His 
strongest adherents should note that the 
Gospel is always the same, but its articu- 
lation and emphasis may vary. 


historical 


Varieties of Protestantism, by John B. 
Cobb, Jr. Westminster Press, 271 pp, 
$4.50. 


Reviewer: Witi1aM E. Horpern, /s pro- 


fessor of systematic theology at Garrett. 


It is Cobb’s purpose to seek to under- 
stand the Protestantism, 
This cannot be done, he believes, by 
describing denomination, for our differ- 
ences no longer correspond to such divi- 
sions. Instead one must seek to under- 
stand the inner drive of each Protestant 
perspective. This means getting at their 
inner views of God and man. Instead of 
giving each position objectively, the au- 
thor attempts to enter into the spirit of 
each and to speak as though he were 
speaking to a believer. 

Cobb finds four major positions—ref- 
ormation, churchly, individualistic, and 
liberal. Each of these is subdivided into 
two or three forms. In addition a chapter 
is devoted to “nontraditional divisions” 
in which the thrust of science and es- 
chatology are surveyed. He concludes 
with some directions for greater Chris- 
tian unity. 

The author achieves his task of pre- 
senting sympathetically each position. 
This will be a helpful book for anyone 
who wants to see how other Protestants 
understand their faith. However, the 
reader must be aware that, as the author 
warns, we seldom find any position in its 
purity. Furthermore, the brevity of each 
presentation leads to inevitable oversim- 
plification. For example, it is a dubious 
claim that Lutheranism has adapted to 
science and biblical criticism better than 

Calvinism. It all depends upon which 
Lutherans or Calvinists you are talking 
about. 

The final chapter on “The Unity Be- 
yond” tries to find a way between dog- 
matism and indifferentism, and so 
surveys some of the ecumenical achieve- 
ments. Nonetheless, this chapter leaves a 
greater impression of the differences of 
Protestants than it does of the unity said 

be found in the midst of diversity. 
Cobb’s final sentence is, “A Church that 
finds unity in honesty and spiritual depth 
can command the attention of the world 
for the Word of God.” 

One is forced to ask if this is not up- 
side down. Is it not the case that until 
the Word of God is heard in its own 
power there will be no unity in honesty 
and spiritual depth? 
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Seven Keys to a More Fruitful Min- 
istry, by Arnold Prater. Zondervan 
Publishing House, 120 pp., $2. 


Reviewer: Samurt E, Carrutu is pastor 
Trinity Methodist Church, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


Your ministry can be more fruitful! 
God is right now giving you all the 
power with which he can safely trust 
you. He wants to give you more—far 
more than you ever dreamed he could.” 

In these words from the preface you 
find the mood, the style, and the message 
of Arnold Prater’s Seven Keys to a More 
Fruitful Ministry. “The reason that there 
are not more changed lives among our 
people is that many of our lives have not 
been changed—at least not lately! And I 
mean as lately as this very morning.” 
Simplicity, sincerity, directness—these 
qualities appear on every page of this 
book by a pastor-preacher who has a pro- 
found concern that his fellow-ministers 
be alert to the pitfalls as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of their craft. 

This is not a book on methods of 
preaching or of parish administration. It 
is not a book of scholarly research into 
the complex problems of modern church 
leadership. It is a book of sermons to 
preachers. The motif is devotional; the 
method is sermonic. Virtually every para- 
graph is one of exhortation to the preach- 
er—about what he must be and what he 
must not be if he is to have an increas- 
ingly fruitful ministry. 

The opening chapter insists on the 
primacy of preaching. The second chap- 
ter maintains that you cannot preach 
Christ unless you know Christ. The re- 
maining chapters tell how to conquer 
laziness, pride, professionalism, jealousy, 
and discouragement. 

Any preacher may well use the seven 
chapters of this volume for a week of 
daily devotion. In seven days he may 
rediscover the basic objectives of his min- 
istry, and a new pattern for success. 
Especially may this be the result of a 
devotional reading of the book if the 
preacher’s most helpful critic—his wife 
—has read it with him! 


The Growing Minister: His Oppor- 
tunities and Obstacles by Andrew W. 
Blackwood. Abingdon Press, 192 pp., 


$3. 


Reviewer: Atsert E. Day is chaplain 
and director of spiritual life, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, 


Washington, 
DC. 


Measured by what the author has tried 
to do this book must be accounted to 
be of real value. The author confesses 
that he points to ideals which he, him- 
self, has not reached, and deals with 


obstacles which he has not yet sur- 


mounted. He, therefore, enlists interest 
and inspires critical self-examination. 
The themes are relevant to the work 
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of every minister and particularly to the 
pastors of churches neither large nor 
conspicuous. The calling of the minister 
is rated as the highest, holiest, hardest, 
and happiest on earth. In the fulfillment 
of that calling, the author declares that 
“on the human level a pastor’s useful- 
ness depends on_ his _ personality, 
whether he is preaching, leading in 
worship, moving among his people as 
pastor, or exercising a redemptive in- 
fluence in the community. Personality 
does not mean “a sort of bloom on the 
minister.” It is the “by-product of in- 
creasing Christlikeness.” 

That will come, as it has always come, 
when one consistently and _presistently 
“looks for God in His Word,” estab- 
lishes habits of deep prayer, gives him- 
self to intellectual labor, disci- 
plines his body, with fidelity assumes 
the responsibilities which may be to him 
the drudgery of church administration, 
and maintains living contacts with peo- 
ple of all ranks and creeds! 

Perhaps the most helpful parts of the 
book deal with obstacles to growth. Here 
the author talks about the sins, anxieties, 
distractions, tensions, planlessness, im- 
maturity, and lack of trust which plague 
the hard-pressed minister in this com- 
plicated era. 

It seems to me that every serious 
minister would be benefited by a care- 
ful reading of The Growing Minister. 


severe 


The Cultural Significance of the Ref- 
ormation, by Karl Holl. Meridian 
(Living Age) Books, 191 pp., $1.25 
Introduction by Wilhelm  Pauck. 
Translated from the German. 


The Manner of the Resurrection, by 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon 
Press, 92 pp., $1.00. An interpretation 
in the light of modern science and 
physical research. 


To the End of the Earth, by James K. 
Mathews. Methodist Student Move- 
ment, 131 pp., $1. A study in Luke- 


Acts on the life and mission of the 
Church. 


Religious Drama, 3, selected by Marvin 
Halverson. Meridian (Living Age) 
Books, 314 pp., $1.45. An anthology 
of modern morality plays. 


The One-Parent Family, by Anna 
W. M. Wolf and Lucille Stein. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 287, 28 pp., 25 
cents, 22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 


Jeremiah Prophet to the Nations, by 
Walter Harrelson. Judson Press, 80 


pp. $1. 
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JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


HE SPIRITUAL develop- 

ment of a southern intel- 
lectual, as experienced by the 
author of the best seller, The 
Southern Heritage. With pen- 
etration and insight encoun- 
tered often in classical writing 
but rarely in contemporary 
efforts, it is a book of superb 


literary quality. 


$3.50 at bookstores 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ILLUSTRATED RSV BIBLES. Complete footnotes with 
twelve full-color reproductions dramatizing Bible inci- 
dents and twelve six-color maps. Three-color presentation 
page. Bible paper; page size, 544x742 inches. Save on 
quantity prices. Order by numbers. 

TN-2800. Blue Cloth Binding; square corners. 

1-11 copies each, postpaid, $3.25 
12 or more each, postpaid, $2.60 
TN-2803. Black Leatheroid Binding. Morocco grained, 
red-edged pages, rounded corners. 
1-11 copies 

12 or more 


each, postpaid, $3.50 
each, postpaid, $2.80 


WHITE OR BLACK LEATHEROID ILLUSTRATED BIBLES. 
Footnotes, twelve full-color illustrations, twelve six-color 
maps plus 64 pages of Bible study helps. Page size, 544x712 
inches. Bible paper. 

TN-2813. Black Leatheroid Binding. Limp style, round 
corners, red edges, ribbon marker, presentation page, all 
features listed above each, postpaid, $3.75 
TN-2813WF. White Leatheroid Binding. Amber edges, 
ribbon marker, presentation page, all the features listed 
above plus a four-page family record, rounded corners. 
Covers are washable each, postpaid, $4.00 


RSV CLOTH BOUND BIBLE. Black cloth over boards; 
square corners; red-edged pages; Bible paper. Presenta- 
tion page, footnotes. TN-2801. 
1-11 copies 
12 or more 


each, postpaid, $3.00 
each, postpaid, $2.40 


MAROON BUCKRAM RSV TEXT BIBLE. One of the most 
popular editions. Printed on Bible paper, size, 512x8%4 
inches. Modern paragraphing. Complete footnotes. Maroon 
buckram over boards, leatheroid spine. Square corners. 
TN-3800. 
1-11 copies 
12 or more 


each, postpaid, $6.50 
each, postpaid, $5.20 
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CONCORDANCE REFERENCE BIBLES. Each edition in- 
cludes more than 75,000 center-column references, a 192- 
page concise concordance with list of proper names, and 
12 full-color maps, footnotes. Gold stamped on spine. Page 
size, 544x8 5/16 inches. Order by numbers below. 

TN-4800X. Maroon Buckram Binding over Boards. Leath- 
eroid spine, India paper, 1% inches thick, all features 
given above each, postpaid, $9.00 
TN-4807X. Black Genuine Leather. India paper, limp 
style, round corners, gold edges, ribbon marker. Only 114 
inches thick each, postpaid, $12.50 


BIBLE READINGS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Selections from 
the Revised Standard Bible. Consists of passages from 
the Old and New Testaments, carefully chosen and ar- 
ranged by members of the Committee on Children’s Work 
of the National Council of Churches. Lavishly illustrated 
with 125 illustrations by Lynd Ward, 18 in full color. Ages 
ten to teen-age. (TN) each, postpaid, $3.00 
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—.. copies of TN-4807X 


—. copies of Bible Readings 
For Boys and Girls 


(CD Payment enclosed (0 Charge to my account 
Add state sales tax where it applies 
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Protestants who accept public funds 
for hospitals and schools endanger the 
principle of separation of church and 
state, according to Dr. A. Dudley Ward, 
general secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Social and Economic Relations. 

That principle is the most ambiguous 
issue facing Protestant churches today, 
he told a South Central Jurisdiction 
meeting on Christian social concerns, and 
they have to look carefully to see their 
position. 

“If we maintain that Roman Catholic 
churches have no right to receive aid 
for schools, we must put our own house 
in order.” 

The Protestant dilemma on aid to 
church-related institutions got a thorough 
going over at the annual meeting in New 
York of the National Council of Church- 
es Committee on Religion and Public 
Education. 

“Are the churches not already over 
the dam in accepting such aid?” was the 
question put to Dr. C. Emanuel Carlson 
of the NCC Religious Liberty depart- 
ment and a Baptist public affairs execu- 
tive director. 

“We are still struggling in waters over 
the dam because this hasn’t gotten very 
well under way,” he said. In taking aid 
for new college dormitories, for example, 
he explained, it is a “low term loan” 
for housing “with income” thereby “not 
costing the public anything.” 

In discussing the National Defense 
Education Act, under which loans are 
made to students, Dr. Rolfe L. Hunt, the 
NCC committee’s executive director, said 
it puts the federal government in com- 
petition with the state. Though the gov- 
ernment disclaims any desire to influence 
a school’s curriculum, he said, it is hard 
for a private school not to stress subjects 
for which the loans are made. 

Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, president of 
Methodist-related American University, 
told a Methodist institute of higher edu- 
cation in Nashville that he does not see 
how U.S. colleges and universities can 
face the tremendous expansion ahead 
without help of the government. 

There is no danger in loans to stu- 
dents, he said, nor in loans for dormitory 
and classroom facilities. 

C. B. Deane, president of the North 
Carolina Baptist Convention, said in 


Danbury, N.C., that Baptists should 
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INSTITUTIONS 


search their own souls on the issue of 
accepting public funds before criticizing 
other religious groups. The Convention 
at one time refused tax funds for a hos- 
pital addition, later changing its constitu- 
tion to permit acceptance “. . . for defin- 
ite and full service rendered.” 
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store manager examine millionth copy. 


Westminster book 


Buys 1,000,000th Bible 


A Presbyterian woman who bought an 
Interpreter’s Bible in Spearfish, S.Dak., 
was amazed to find it marked as the 
millionth copy printed by Abingdon 
Press. 

A bound-in certificate told her she 
would get $100 in cash, a bound set of 
The Interpreter’s Bible, and when pub- 
lished, The Interpreter’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. 

Mrs. Lauritz Johnsen of Corona, 
S.Dak., made the purchase to start the 
complete set for her son, Dale, who 
plans to enter the seminary at the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque. She bought it from 
a display at the United Presbyterian 
Women’s Conference in Spearfish, ar- 
ranged by the Westminster Book Store 
in Chicago. Norman Trein, the manager, 
will get $250 from Abingdon. 

The millionth copy Mrs. Johnsen 
bought will be traded by Abingdon for 
another, and will be put in a place of 
honor in the Abingdon library, Nash- 
ville. 


MYF Ponders World Issues 


A number of resolutions with a strong 
“human rights” flavor emerged from a 
six-hour business session at the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship annual meeting in 
August at Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
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A complete selection of distinctive 
styles and quality fabrics. All 
colors and shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-107 (Choir Robes 
J-107 (Chil- 
dren’s Robes); P-107 (Pulpit 
Robes); PM-107 (Parments); CR- 
107 (Confirmation Robes). 
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PICTURES, IDEAS ; 
proven teaching materials for 
nursery and kindergarten. Send 
for your free copy of the Block 
Play Program. Church work- 
shops, education leaders say it’s 
“Excellent!” Write for your 
copy: Mor-Pla Dept. A, Box 
414, Detroit 31, Michigan. 




















































PREVIEWING 


The October 


It was eight years ago that the 
Council of Bishops called upon The 
Methodist Church to create a new 
family magazine that would combine 
“the best of modern craftsmanship 
and editorial skill.’ And four years 
ago, in October, 1956, Methodist fam- 
Ties were reading the first issue of 
Together. 

On page 7, Bishop Gerald Kennedy 
tells how this bold venture in religious 
journalism took shape. In the pages of 
Together’s October, 1960, issue, you 
can see for yourself how this mid- 
monthly magazine for Methodist 
families fits into the church’s total 
program. 


THESE CHOCTAWS STAYED PUT 
Black and White Pictorial 
(National Missions) 

Back in 1830 most of the Choctaw 
Indians were forced from Mississippi 
to eastern Oklahoma. But near the 
town of Philadelphia, in northeast- 
ern Mississippi, a handful of Choc- 
taws hid out, and they now have 
some 3,200 descendants. 

Together takes its readers to call on 
the only Methodist Church that serves 
this community—and the family of 
its Methodist minister, Benson Wal- 
lace, himself a Choctaw. 

Here, in a year when so many 
churches are having to increase giv- 
ing, is an eloquent testimonial to the 
work of a mission church facing an 
inter-racial problem. 


| CHALLENGE THE MINISTER! 
Midmonth Powwow (Preaching) 


“Down under” in Australia, tele- 
vision’s most popular religious pro- 
gram is 1 Challenge the Minister! 
Hundreds of people show up every 
other week at this unusual forum, 
aired live from a grassy meadow in 
downtown Sydney. They fire their 
questions on religion at the Rev. Alan 
Walker, superintendent of Sydney’s 


Central Methodist Mission. (Mr. 
Walker is well known in America 
because of preaching missions here.) 

As its October Powwow, Together 
presents a sampling of the questions 
and answers that fly back and forth 
between Mr. Walker and his audience. 
Stimulating reading in itself, this 
feature may also suggest ways in 
which the question and answer meth- 
od might be adapted in your church. 


THE NARCOTICS EVIL IS GROWING 
By George Daniels (Social Concerns) 


At Commitment Day last December 
narcotics were for the first time listed 
with alcohol, tobacco, gambling, sex, 
and pornography as a major problem 
about which the Board of Temper- 
ance (now a Division of the Board of 
Christian Social Concerns) hopes to 
alert the church. 

How far should the church go, and 
what program should it follow in 
meeting the narcotic evil? To give 
Methodists a basis of facts with which 
to understand the magnitude of this 
problem, a member of Together ’s 
news staff presents a realistic view of 
where we stand today. 


GOD'S LITTLE CREATURES 
Color Pictorial (Religious Education) 
Larger-than-life views of some of 
the insects that whirr at our feet or 
overhead are presented in this dra- 
matic eight-page color pictorial. On 
church-school bulletin boards, it will 
fascinate and inform curious young- 
sters. And in it adult nature lovers 
will find a new and inspiring view of 
God’s creation. 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS A VOLUNTEER 
SOPRANO 


by Jean Bush (Church Music) 
“There’s nothing like the choir loft 
to bring home to you the real inspira- 
tion of a Sunday service,” asserts Jean 
Bush in the October issue of Together. 
However, Jean has had some rather 
amusing experiences, too. You'll want 
to share them by enjoying Twenty- 
Nine Years a Volunteer Soprano. 


IN NOVEMBER . . . The Sunset Issue 

Americans born now can expect to 
live until they’re in their 70’s—just 
twice as long as they could’ve expected 
to live when the U.S. was young. This 
is a boon, but it can turn into a 
bugaboo if problems and_ tensions 
come along with more days of life. 
Consequently, Together celebrates its 
fourth year of ministry to all the 
family by publishing, in November, 
1960, a large special issue on creative 
Christian approaches to “living long- 
er. 

Extra copies may be ordered now 
(10 or more copies mailed to church 
addresses, 50¢ each; single copies, $1). 


Pauses for prayer and communion, and 
a 1 a.m. watermelon feast also marked 
the five-day meeting, the first the MYF 
has held separately from the Methodist 
Student Movement. (See p. 22, June 23.) 

Resolutions passed eee or 

with few dissenting votes, urged: 
e Integration of MYF groups, both so- 
cially and racially, abolition of the 
Church’s Central Jurisdiction, and sup- 
port of non-violent sit-in demonstrations, 
e A study of Communism by Methodist 
youth so as to oppose it more effectively, 
and realization of the shortcomings of 
the Christian church which have caused 
much of Communism’s success. Also, “a 
full understanding of our own beliefs 
and doctrines.” 

That the Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion set up national and international 
prayer vigils, with possible participation 
of the United Christian Youth Move. 
ment and the World Council of Church- 
es’ youth department. 

e Action of Methodist churches against 
pornographic literature and objection: ible 
motion pictures. 

e That U.S. public schools carefully 
consider that religion is a vital area in 
developing a well-educated person, before 
removing mention of it from the class- 
room or abolishing observance of reli- 
gious holidays. 

e Support of disarmament negotiations 
through the UN and opposition to 
nuclear testing. 


‘Kneel-ins Not Helping’ 

Kneel-in demonstrations are not help- 
ing the cause of integration, says Geor- 
gia’s new Bishop John Owen Smith. 

“Tt is a shock treatment to the church- 
es,” he declared, “and I don’t think that 
type of thing is the thing to do.” 

While preaching August 7 at St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Atlanta, he 
had noticed Negroes in the congregation, 
greeted them and wished them well. 

Bishop Smith said that letters he was 
getting were about 20 to | in favor of 
his conduct. He added that whatever is 
done toward integration “should be done 
formally and legally.” 

The occurrences are a “deliberate at- 
tempt to embarrass the churches,” de- 
clared the official board at Savannah’s 
Wesley Monumental Methodist Church, 
calling them a co- -ordinated campaign to 
use the churches as a “staging area” for 
race agitation. 

The sit-down and kneel-in has a very 
seamy side, said the board’s statement, 
adding that the participants “come armed 
with carefully planned publicity all ready 
for newspapers and wire services.” 

John Collins, who is seeking election 
to the Georgia legislature from DeKalb 
County, said he would petition the fed- 
eral court to restrain kneel-in leader Lon- 
nie King from such activity. He added 
that King, who is a student and _ postal 
employe, could be enjoined under the 
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CHICAGO AREA was formed 





SEATTLE AREA, consisting of the Pacific Northwest Conference, embraces the state 
ANTONIO-NORTHWEST TEXAS Area was created out of parts of the Dallas-Fort 
Area. 
the Arkansas- Louisiana 


by splitting the Charlotte Area, which previously 
Carolina Conferences 


been split off 
Area was renamed Western Pennsylvania 


Area. 


by splitting the former 
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METHODISM CREATES SEVEN NEW AREAS ~ 


Area. 


from the Pittsburgh Area, is now 


Area and 





Illinois Area, and consists of metro- 





politan Chicago and northern Illinois. The rest of the state comprises the Illinois Area 
ferences less than they had before formation of the new NASHVILLE-BIRMINGHAM AREA, 
whieh takes in parts of the states of Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 

Hawaii and Alaska, which bave not attained annual conference status, belong to the Los 
Angeles and Portland Areas, respectively. 





Hatch Act which forbids federal em- 
ployes from engaging in “partisan politi- 
cal activity.” 


Plan DS Convocation 


Discussion and understanding of the 
Church’s commitments in the quadren- 
nial and general benevolence programs 
will take most of the attention at a 
national convocation of Methodist district 
superintendents November 18-20 in Chi- 
cago. 

The Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, which is sponsoring the 
meeting, estimates attendance at about 
1,000, including annual conference chair- 
men of promotion and cultivation and 
of world service, and other executives 
as designated by the resident bishop. 

The Council of Bishops meets in Chi- 
cago that same week. 


Missions Not Outposts of U.S. 


The Methodist Church did not estab- 


lish missions in 44 countries as outposts 
of the U.S. Church, said Dr. Dallas L. 
Browning of the Division of World Mis- 
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sions before the Appalachian Missionary 
Conference at Buckhannon, W.Va. 

The role of the Church, he told mis- 
sion officials of 10 annual conferences, is 
to see that these missions become strong, 
independent churches in their own right 
as soon as possible. 

Many believe that the primary purpose 
is promotion of humanitarianism, com- 
batting of Communism, or encouraging 
of political independence; which are de- 
sirable but secondary to the main motive 
which is rooted in Scripture, Dr. Brown- 
ing asserted. 

“The age of Western Man is over,” 

Dr. James H. Pyke told the missionary 
conference. He is a Wesley Theological 
Seminary professor of missions and 
world religions. The greatest single fac- 
tor, he said, is that the superiority which 
tried to shape and exploit the Eastern 
World is past. 
“, .. if we make ourselves a part of 
the revolution, we have nothing to fear,” 
Dr. Pyke declared, and the Church must 
learn to stand with the men at the bot- 
tom of the abyss, and “get down where 
the people live.” 











deaths 


Paut Apams, retired member Montana Confer- 
ence, July 7. 
H. C. ALvey, retired member Rocky Mountain 


Conference, July 9. 


4. Gorpon ARCHIBALD, member New York Con- 


ference, August 11. 
T. B. Banpy, member of Louisville Conference, 
recently 


Marion CHarves Bisnor 
west Indiana Conference, July 9 

Rosert E. Brown, retired member Genesee Con- 
July 15. 

Mrs. Joun M. Coivtrer, widow of member South 
Carolina Conference, July 18 


retired member North- 


ference 


Hersert W. Dack, retired member Rock River 
Conference, July 24 

Mrs. James E. Dickey, widow of bishop in 
former ME Church, July 4 in Atlanta 

L. O. Hartman, member of Memphis Confer- 
ence, recently. 

CuHarLes W. HEARON, member of Texas Confer- 
ence, July 6. 

Harry E. Hess, retired member Nebraska Con- 
ference, June 26. 

J. S. KEetTTLewett, retired member Minnesota 
Conference, recently. 

Rosert LaPrape, retired member North Texas 
Conference, June 28 

Dr. Wittiam R. Leswie, retired member New 
England Conference, June 22 

T. J. O’Net, retired member Mississippi Con- 
Terence, recently. 

O. I. PLuNKetrT, retired member Mississippi 
Conference, recently. 

Joun W. Price, retired member Mississippi Con- 
ference, recently. 

O. J. RicHarpson, retired member North Missis- 
sippi Conference, recently. 

Ross, retired member Texas Conference, 

July 24. 

H. E. Strout, retired member North-East Ohio 


Conference, June 26. 
James E. UNperwoop, member of Memphis Con- 


lerence, recently. 

J. F. Wa uace, retired member Texas Confer- 
ence, July 2. 

Mrs. H. V. Watts, wife of retired member 
Texas Conference, July 6. 

Mrs. C. B.*Way, widow of member Western 


North Carolina Conference, July 29 


E. E. Winson, retired member North-East Ohio 
Conference, July 11. 
Mrs. Ira Wootarp, wife of retired member Cen- 


tral Kansas Conference, June 10. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of to CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE readers. No agents Wanted or Opportunity 
for Profit 


$4.50 





general interest 


advertising. Rate 30c¢ per word. Minimum 


CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. For use of “Box No. . 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”; add $1.30. Address: 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Ciassified Department, 740 
N. Rush Street, Chicago It. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE_ 


BOY SCOUTS’ GOD AND COUNTRY require- 
ments revised to teach Methodist principles. 
15¢, 2 for 25¢. Rev. Phil Pierce, Lexington, Ill. 


HELP WANTED ~ 


EXPERIENCED DIRECTOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. Our 1500 members need dynamic 
leadership for rapid]y growing Church School. 
Write or call Reverend James R. Hughes, 
Aldersgate Methodist Church, Wilmington 3, 
Delaware. 


SOUND ENGINEER TO OPERATE boom, 
record, transfer Rangertone to 16mm mag, 
mix dupe, edit tapes, and do regular mainte- 
nance. Must have ear for sound and preferably 
college education. Studio in Nashville. Starting 
salary $4800-$7800 depending on experience. 


For further details write Television, Radio and 
Film 


Commission of The Methodist Church, 
McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 











- RESORTS 


ARE YOU ENGAGED? The Farm on the Hill, 
Route 2, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania, offers 
ministers and divinity students a free booklet 
(for personal use or distribution). Ask for 
“Planning your Perfect Honeymoon.” The 





Farm is a resort for newlyweds only. Among 
our guests are clergymen from most Protes- 
tant denominations. 


news digest 


TAKE 8 MORE. Eight recently or- 
phaned children will live with the Rev. 
Franklin W. Hauser, 27, and his wife in 
the parsonage at Holiness Methodist 
Church, Duluth. Their father killed their 
mother and then himself. The Hausers 
already have two adopted children. 


USING TRAFCO FILMS. Experi- 
mental use of Talk Back films with Nor- 
wegian subtitles was started in August 
by Methodists in Norway, in regularly 
scheduled telecasts. 


GIVES FAMILY BIBLE. A 113-year- 
old Bible used by Samuel F. B. Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph, has been given 
to Methodist-related Southwestern Uni- 
versity by his great-great-grandson. In 
it is written weddings, deaths, and family 
illnesses. Donor is Robert F. B. Morse, a 
Southwestern graduate. 


THANKS FOR AID. Bishop Otto 
Dibelius, head of Germany’s Evangelical 
Church, has thanked U.S. Lutherans for 
underwriting shipment of some $20 mil- 
lion in U.S. surplus commodities to Ger- 
many since the war. 


AFFECTION IN CHILE. Methodist 
Bishop W. Angie Smith found on a re- 
cent four-week tour of Chile’s disaster 
area great affection and gratitude as re- 
sult of U.S. aid. He was there to allocate 
Methodist funds. 


BUILD NEAR EMORY. A home for 
the aged of all faiths will go up on land 
bought by the North Georgia Annual 
Conference from Emory University and 
adjacent to its campus. A drive for $100,- 
000 is expected to meet part of the cost. 


GIVES A WINDOW. A stained-glass 
window given by Mrs. Henry Dealy, an 
Episcopalian, was dedicated recently in 
the Methodist church at Eastham, Cape 
Cod. It was for the kindness shown by 
the church toward her late husband. 


PEACE MISSION. Dr. Garland Evans 
Hopkins, head of the Continuing Com- 
mittee on Muslim-Christian Co-opera- 
tion, and Methodist pastor at Arlington, 
Va., recently made a month’s tour of 
Africa and the Middle East. The CCMC 
is the provisional organization of a World 
Fellowship of Muslims and Christians 
(see p. 98, November 1958.) 


HELPING OUT. English, Swiss, and 
German Methodist students and teachers 
are helping to build in Ried, Austria, a 
Methodist church, rectory, and three 
apartment houses for refugees; the first 
Methodist community in Upper Austria. 
The 27 people paid their own expenses 
to work on the project. 


Criticize WCC Statement 


A World Council of Churches execu- 
tive committee statement has been hit by 
the Committee of One Million as open- 
ing the door to China’s admission to the 
UN. 

The WCC proposal, made at the exec- 
utive committee meeting at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, in August, had urged that 
churches “help create conditions to per- 
mit the sharing of the 650 million 
Chinese people in the benefits and... 
responsibilities common to all members 
of the international community; and that 
certain measures on disarmament and 
nuclear weapons testing can be effectively 
applied only if the Chinese people are in 
a position to contribute to their formula- 
tion and application. 

It made no mention of the Peiping 
regime or of the UN. 

Joining in the Committee of One Mil- 
lion’s protest, it was said, were Method- 
ist Bishop Fred P. Corson of Philadelphia 
and president-elect of the World Meth- 
odist Council, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, and Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor 
of Christian Herald. 

The committee, formed to oppose ad- 
mission of Red China to the UN, said 
that the WCC proposal is “inconsistent 
not only with the standards of the UN 
but with the clear principles of morality 
and Christian faith.” 

Meanwhile, Bishop Corson said after a 
six-week visit in Europe and attendance 
at World Methodist Council meetings in 
Switzerland (see p 21, September 1), that 
Russia may be in a position to declare 
war or force its own terms on the West 
in another 10 years. 

Past, present, and continuing develop- 
ments seem mostly to benefit the Soviets, 
he said; and indicated that after talks 
with church and government leaders he 
could not be optimistic about the future 
for the Western powers. 


dates of interest 


Ocroser 3-4—Regional meeting, National Divi- 
sion and Joint Section, Board of Missions, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Ocroser 6-7—Workshop of Chairmen and Regis- 
trars of Conference Boards of Ministerial Train- 
ing, and Deans of Approved Courses of Study 
Schools, Nashville, Tenn. 

Octoser 10-11—Regional meeting, National Divi- 
sion and Joint Section, Board of Missions, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Octoser 13-14—Workshop of Chairmen and 
Registrars of Conference Boards of Ministerial 
Traiming, and Deans of Approved Courses of Study 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

OctToser 14—Dedication of Methodist Theological 
School in Ohio, and inauguration of President 
John W. Dickhaut, Delaware, Ohio. 

Octoser 17-18—Regional meeting, National Divi- 
sion and Joint Section, Board of Missions, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Octoser 18—North -Central Jurisdiction Ap- 
proved Courses of Study Schools Committee, 
Evanston, II. 

Octoser 20-21—Joint Committee on Christian 
Education in Foreign Fields, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ocroser 21-23—Northeastern Jurisdiction, Board 
of Lay Activities, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Octoser 24-25—Regional meeting, National Divi- 
sion and Joint Section, Board of Missions, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Octoser 26—Organizational meeting Board of 
Publications, 
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Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modern in “clear”, 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and come- 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminuny 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum bfacketg) 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with s 
gered cast aluminum co 
shelves for stacked tiers hooks. 

for general use. 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 


Write for Bulletin CL-115 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


RT. 83 & MADISON ST. 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP COURSE 
FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
By CECIL DANIEL SMITH 

Now in its tenth printing and ten years of 
Sixteen study units: 

1-10: What Christians Believe and Practice 

11-15: The Story of the Church. 

16: When We Join the Church. 
Minister’s manual, 96 pages, $1.50. Pupil 
Work Book, 76 pages, 27 choice art pictures, 80¢ 
For Methodist ministers wanting a _ thorougl 
evangelical, and interesting course. 
Graded to ages 12-14; suited also to ages 15-17 
Enough material for expansion into a six-mont 
course. Used across the nation increasingly eae 
year. Users say it is “‘the best course available 
Not listed in the MPH Church School catalogue 
but available at Cokesbury Book Stores. Ord 
only from these branches of The Method 
Publishing House. 
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